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IT  may  be  taken  for  j^anted  that 
headmasters  of  public  secondary 
schools  desire  to  further  the  inter¬ 
ests  of  their  boys  and  girls  while  serv¬ 
ing  their  communities  most  effectively 
and  efficiently.  No  one  should  impute 
to  them  any  less  worthy  motives  for 
the  things  they  do,  or  do  not  do,  in 
the  administration  of  their  schools, 
but  the  plain  fact  remains  that  in 
what  may  be,  and  quite  generally  is, 
the  largest  secondary  school  depart¬ 
ment  from  the  point  of  view  of  total 
individual  enrollments,  little  short  of 
abject  failure  must  be  charged  against 
them. 

Individual  Differences  Ignored 

In  the  face  of  the  established  prin¬ 
ciple  that  pupils  differ  greatly  as  to 
interests,  aptitudes,  and  abilities,  and 
that  success  in  any  technical,  or  even 
semi-technical,  subject  depends  largely 
on  the  possession  of  at  least  a  modi¬ 
cum  of  what  it  takes  to  master  and 
use  its  results  vocationally,  boys  and 
girls  are  permitted,  advised,  urged,  or 
forced  to  take  vocational  business  sub¬ 
jects  for  which  they  have  neither  apti¬ 
tude  nor  educational  background. 
Students  who  cannot  spell,  punctu¬ 


ate,  distinguish  parts  of  speech,  diffei^ 
entiate  commonly  confounded  words, 
write  plural  or  possessive  forms  cor¬ 
rectly  are  permitted  to  enroll  for 
.shorthand  without  let  or  hindrance  — 
or  at  best,  with  nothing  more  than  a 
mild  suggestion  that  failure  may  be 
the  outcome  of  such  registration. 

Students  who  are  without  even  ru¬ 
dimentary  competency  in  arithmetic 
likewise  find  ready  admittance  to  vo¬ 
cational  bookkeeping  courses,  often 
without  even  the  faintest  warning  that 
for  them  such  courses  are  more  or  less 
futile. 

I^fillions  of  dollars  are  wasted 
through  this  practice,  not  only  through 
the  cost  to  the  public  of  this  inde¬ 
fensible  procedure,  but  also  through 
waste  entailed  by  unnecessary  busi¬ 
ness  expense  due  to  occupational  mal¬ 
adjustments  and  re-training  which  in¬ 
evitably  follow  such  neglect  of  a  fun¬ 
damental  principle  of  education. 

In  this  widespread  practice  of  ig¬ 
noring  the  clear  implications  of  the 
theory  of  individual  differences  we 
have  fact  number  one  which  must  be 
faced  before  one  of  the  secondary 
school’s  major  problems  is  even  on 
the  way  towards  solution,  and  before 


1  An  afidresa  made  at  the  meeting  of  the  Principals'  Section  of  the  Maine  Teachers  Associa¬ 
tion.  October,  1939. 
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oountless  boys  and  girls  who  are  be¬ 
ing  cheated  of  their  educational  birth¬ 
right  can  have  it  restored  to  them. 

Fallacy  of  Personal  Utility 

But  not  all  headmasters  overlook 
the  futility  of  encouraging  boys  and 
girls  to  enroll  for  business  subjects 
with  vocational  objectives  in  mind 
without  first  appraising  themselves  in 
terms  of  what  is  required  for  success 
in  these  subjects.  Not  a  few  justify 
their  acquiescence  in  such  enrollments 
by  the  unfit  on  the  ground  that  re¬ 
sults,  even  though  not  occupationally 
useful,  will  be  of  great  personal 
utility  both  throughout  school  years 
and  in  adult  life.  ^Femoranda  can 
be  made  quickly  in  shorthand.  Lec¬ 
tures  can  be  taken  down  for  later 
study.  Even  letters  can  be  written  in 
shorthand  to  friends  who  likewise 
have  studied  shorthand,  won  school 
credit  for  it,  but  failed  to  acquire  the 
required  degree  of  vocational  compe¬ 
tency. 

One’s  personal  records  of  financial 
transactions  can  be  kept  systematical¬ 
ly.  As  treasurer  of  a  church  or  lodge 
or  grange  or  other  neighlwrhood  or¬ 
ganization  one  who  has  studied  book¬ 
keeping  can  handle  his  duties  more 
efficiently  even  though  he  cannot  earn 
wages  as  a  bookkeeper.  From  the 
point  of  view  of  the  need  that  house¬ 
hold  accounts  should  be  kept  accu¬ 
rately  and  systematically  what  a  bless¬ 
ing  in  disguise  will  be  failure  in  a 
bookkeeping  course! 

But  the  prize  claim  for  personal 
utility  always  centers  in  the  typewrit¬ 
ing  course  which  is  the  comparatively 
expensive  one  among  the  traditional 
commercial  courses  because  of  neces¬ 
sary  equipment  and  supplies.  Surely 
no  one  will  deny  that  even  a  meager 


skill  in  operating  a  ty|>ewriter  will  be 
without  material  benefit  to  any  adult, 
except  one  who  is  mentally  incompe¬ 
tent  !  Is  it  not  a  well-known  fact  that 
the  portable  typewriter  has  made  ma¬ 
chine  writing  almost  universal  ?  Hai 
not  the  professor  of  journalism  who 
discovered  that  “life  begins  at  40”  al¬ 
so  discovered  that  everyone  regardleae 
of  occupation  WTites  on  an  average 
enough  words  every  day  to  make  a 
typewriter  an  almost  indispensable 
tool  for  use  in  his  home?  Among 
traveling  salesmen  are  not  portable 
typewriters  as  common  here  as  are  gas 
masks  in  England?  So  the  arguments 
run. 

\Miy,  then,  attach  so  much  impo^ 
tance  to  the  lack  of  fitness  to  unde^ 
take  these  studies  from  a  vocational 
view|)oint  ?  Simply  this:  of  the 
young  people  in  our  schools  only  a 
small  fraction  w’ill  ever  reach  a  status 
in  life  which  calls  for  enough  note¬ 
taking,  personal  memoranda,  and 
other  such  writing  to  justify  a  two 
years’  vocational  course  in  shorthand. 
An  even  smaller  group  wdll  achieve  a 
personal  financial  status  which  calls 
for  the  kind  of  comprehensive  book¬ 
keeping  taught  in  our  vocationally  ad¬ 
justed  bookkeeping  courses.  Only  a 
few  will  be  so  situated  that  the  pur¬ 
chase  of  a  typewriter  will  be  a  justifi¬ 
able  item  in  their  personal  budgets, 
or  that  the  pursuit  of  a  two-year  voca¬ 
tional  course  in  typewriting  would  be 
anything  but  a  waste  of  time  or  an 
interesting  diversion  during  the  early 
high  school  years. 

No  elaborate  research  is  necessary 
to  establish  the  truth  of  the  above 
statements.  A  cursory  examination 
of  the  personal  lives  of  the  people  you 
headmasters  know,  even  admitting 
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that  your  associations  are  among  the 
educated  class,  will  convince  you  that 
iJcills  such  as  are  included  above 
would  not  be  likely  to  improve  their 
economic  status  or  increase  their  sat¬ 
isfactions  in  life.  But  remember  that 
in  your  high  schools  today  you  have 
represented  potentially  every  strata  of 
occupational  life  from  the  simplest 
kind  of  manual  labor  to  the  highest 
type  of  professional  service,  and  it  is 
not  conceivable  that  policemen,  fire¬ 
men,  taxi  drivers,  soda  fountain  ten¬ 
ders,  farm  hands,  or  fishermen  will 
be  greatly  aided  by  shorthand,  typing, 
or  commercial  bookkeeping  skill.  At 
the  upper  end  of  the  list  of  occupa¬ 
tions  will  be  large  numbers  of  profes¬ 
sional  people  and  business  executives 
who  will  make  no  use  of  these  arts. 
In  between  there  are  some  who  will 
use  them,  but  many  more  who  will 
not.  It  is  noteworthy  also  that  even 
if  those  who  get  into  the  upper  brack¬ 
ets  of  economic  life  do  need  these 
arts,  present  enrollments  in  vocational 
courses  include  a  preponderance  of 
those  who  will  not  become  leaders  in 
any  field  of  endeavor.  So,  it  must  be 
clear  that  the  wrong  people  are  get¬ 
ting  this  allegedly  beneficial  training 
in  the  commercial  departments  of  our 
schools. 

That  the  assumption  of  need  for 
the  mastery  of  the  three  commercial 
arts  named  on  the  part  of  the  rank 
ami  file  of  students  now  enrolled 
in  traditional  commercial  courses  is 
wholly  false  is  the  second  fact  which 
must  be  faced  before  secondary  busi¬ 
ness  education  will  be  given  its  right¬ 
ful  place  in  the  high  school’s  program 
of  studies. 

In  every  high  school  there  are  stu¬ 
dents  whose  plans  include  further 


study,  or  whose  probable  economic, 
social,  and  intellectual  status  suggests 
the  need  for,  or  at  least  the  desirabil¬ 
ity  of  acquiring,  one  or  more  of  the 
three  commercial  arts  already  dis¬ 
cussed.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about 
the  importance  of  making  provision 
for  the  teaching  of  these  arts  and  urg¬ 
ing  obviously  potential  users  of  them 
to  enroll  in  courses  which  provide  for 
them.  But  the  important  thing  to 
note  is  that  the  use  of  long,  vocational 
courses  in  bookkeeping,  shorthand,  and 
typewriting  for  the  purpose  of  pre¬ 
paring  people  to  handle  their  personal 
business  affairs  efficiently  is  indefen¬ 
sible  from  any  point  of  view,  since 
shorter  units  of  instruction  especially 
designed  for  the  achievement  of  this 
goal  will  be  more  satisfactory  and  less 
costly  of  time  and  money. 

Personal  use  values  do  not  emerge 
from  vocational  courses  without  a  con¬ 
scious  effort  to  produce  them,  and 
such  effort  diverts  time  and  energy 
from  the  primary  aim  of  such  courses. 
Relatively  few  typists  and  not  all 
typewriting  teachers  use  the  type¬ 
writer  for  personal  writing.  Not 
many  stenographers  and  far  too  few 
shorthand  teachers  use  shorthand  for 
notations  of  personal  matters  and  for 
other  personal  writing.  How  many 
shorthand  writers  or  teachers  corre¬ 
spond  with  their  friends  who  practice 
the  vocational  art  of  shorthand  writ¬ 
ing  or  teach  it?  How  many  of  those 
who  complete  our  regular  bookkeeping 
courses  apply  what  they  have  learned 
in  handling  their  personal  business 
records?  Very  few. 

It  is  equally  noteworthy  that  such 
commercial  arts  instruction  as  is  re¬ 
quired  can  be  offered  in  separate  short 
unit  courses  or  be  integrated  with 
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ether  courses  which  arc  open  to,  if  not 
required  of,  all  pupils  who  can  profit 
by  taking  them.  Short  courses,  if 
given,  can  be  placed  later  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  than  vocational  business  courses 
are  b^un  and  thus  insure  a  better  se¬ 
lection  of  pupils  who  should  have 
them.  This  is  especially  important  in 
the  case  of  the  personal  shorthand 
unit  of  work.  Somewhat  less  so  in 
the  case  of  typewriting  which  most 
often  is  carried  as  an  extra  unpre¬ 
pared  subject  and  thus  does  not  re¬ 
place  even  more  valuable  instruction. 

The  third  fact  to  face  in  readjust¬ 
ing  business  training  programs  is  that 
personal  utility  courses  in  the  field  of 
commercial  arts,  if  given  at  all,  should 
be  no  longer  than  is  required  for  the 
achievement  of  the  personal  use  ob¬ 
jective,  should  be  given  a  grade  place¬ 
ment  which  insures  their  maximal 
usefulness  for  those  who  take  them, 
and  should  not  be  confounded  with 
vocational  courses  of  similar  names. 

Failure  Due  to  Multiplicity  of  Aims 

A  mixture  of  potentially  trainable 
students  and  others  wdio  lack  fitness 
for  vocational  business  training  in  the 
same  shorthand,  typing,  and  bookkeep¬ 
ing  courses  defeats  the  purposes  of 
both  vocational  and  personal  utility 
courses.  In  no  other  vocational  de¬ 
partment  on  the  secondary  school  level 
is  such  mixture  permitted.  For  no 
course  in  which  there  are  both  the  fit 
and  the  unfit,  according  to  standards 
carefully  set  up,  can  direct  federal  or 
state  aid  be  obtained  under  the  various 
vocational  acts. 

The  fallacy  that  there  can  be  worth¬ 
while  results  for  either  frroup  —  per¬ 
sonal  use  or  vocational — from  courses 
given  to  both  in  the  same  classes 


should  be  recognized  as  the  fourth  fact 
that  must  be  faced  if  our  business 
training  programs  are  to  be  made  to 
justify  their  cost. 

Responsibility  for  Economic 
Inefficiency 


It  is  alleged  that  we  are  a  nation 
of  economic  near-morons.  Do  not  be 
too  hasty  in  your  conclusion  that  this 
is  an  absurd  exaggeration.  Of  course 
headmasters  may  be  economically  self- 
sufficient,  but  millions  of  their  con¬ 
temporaries  who  are  the  product  of 
their  schools  are  wholly  unable  to 
make  the  most  of  their  incomes,  he 
they  hopelessly  meager  or  entirely  ade¬ 
quate.  Countless  people  are  without 
ability  to  appraise  values  in  even  the 
simplest  purchases,  to  distinguish  be¬ 
tween  want  and  need,  to  ward  off  the 
assaults  of  false  advertising,  to  dis- 
tingui.sh  between  honest  business  and 
fiaudulent  enterprise,  to  avoid  the 
pernicious  results  of  bias  for  or 
against  our  capitalistic  system,  to  be¬ 
come  meml)ers  of  labor  unions  or  em¬ 
ployer  associations  without  losing  true 
perspective  regarding  the  whole  situa¬ 
tion  in  which  their  organizations 
function,  to  withstand  the  lures  of  a 
new’  automobile  hood,  or  to  choose  a 
simple  savings  plan  w’hich  will  insure 
future  economic  security  as  far  as  one 
individual  can  provide  for  it  in  an 
economic  and  social  era  so  defiant  of 
lomr  accepted  social  and  economic  the¬ 
ories. 

^'’hat  contribution  does  the  school 
ii'ake  towards  the  preparation  of  its 
students  to  mee*  life’s  economic  prob¬ 
lems  ?  They  give  vocational  training. 


Is  that  the  answer?  Even  if  they  do, 
and  manv  doubt  it.  is  one  w’ho  is  vo¬ 
cationally  efficient  sure  to  be  economi* 
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ctlly  self-sufficient?  Is  he  likely  to 
handle  his  personal  economic  affairs 
with  even  reasonable  skill  and  intelli¬ 
gence  ?  These  questions  tend  to 
answer  themselves  as  we  look  about 
u6  and  see  an  abundance  of  evidence 
that  the  average  employed  worker  is 
more  or  less  incapable  of  handling  the 
income  which  he  receives  for  the  work 
he  does,  to  say  nothing  of  the  evident 
part  which  economic  incompetency 
has  played  in  bringing  those  depend¬ 
ent  on  others  to  their  present  state. 

That  schools  should  assume  some 
d^ee  of  responsibility  for  grounding 
their  pupils  in  the  fundamental  prin¬ 
ciples  of  economic  living  is  the  fifth 
fact  which  must  be  faced  in  any  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  our  secondary  school 
programs  into  harmony  with  the  needs 
of  our  pupils  in  these  days  of  great 
economic  perplexity. 

Failure  Through  Attempting 
Too  Much 

Few  things  that  go  on  in  our  high 
schools  are  more  futile  than  the  uni¬ 
versal  attempt  to  give  thorough  train¬ 
ing  for  office  and  store  work  in  all 
high  schools  regardless  of  conditions 
under  which  such  training  must  be 
given,  the  aptitudes  and  abilities  of 
the  young  people  to  be  trained,  or  the 
qualifications  of  the  teachers  who 
must  do  the  training.  Real  vocational 
preparation  can  be  given  only  where 
the  above  factors  have  been  taken  in¬ 
to  account  and  w’here  they  can  be  suf¬ 
ficiently  controlled  to  insure  that  only 
those  capable  of  profiting  from  such 
training  are  permitted  to  enroll  for 
it,  and  where  its  quality  and  quantity 
are  such  as  will  insure  successful  out¬ 
comes  in  terms  of  occupational  com¬ 
petency.  This  means  curtailment  of 


eniollments  for  vocational  business 
courses,  but  need  not  necessarily  de¬ 
prive  any  qualified  and  interested  boy 
or  girl  from  getting  vocational  train¬ 
ing  of  the  right  sort. 

That  not  every  school  should  under¬ 
take  to  offer  vocational  business 
courses  is  the  sixth  fact  which  must 
be  faced  in  any  appraisal  of  business 
training  on  the  secondary  school  level. 

Background  Business  Training 

For  success  in  business  something 
besides  clerical  skill  is  essential. 
Some  understanding  of  what  are 
called  the  principles  of  business  is 
very  desirable.  Such  principles  are 
of  great  importance  to  the  small-town 
merchant,  the  town  garage  proprietor, 
the  local  innkeeper  and  the  farmer, 
just  as  they  are  to  the  prototypes  of 
these  business  men  in  our  larger  cen¬ 
ters  of  population.  They  can  and 
should  be  taught  in  school.  Success 
in  teaching  these  principles  —  even 
partial  success  —  will  go  far  towards 
equipping  young  people  for  the  voca¬ 
tional  careers  of  most  of  them,  and  at 
the  same  time,  if  properly  presented, 
w'ill  insure  some  carry  over  into  the 
personal  economic  affairs  of  individ¬ 
ual  adult  life  entirely  independent  of 
any  vocational  use  which  may  be  made 
of  the  principles  taught.  After  all, 
the  difference  between  sound  princi¬ 
ples  which  apply  in  running  a  busi¬ 
ness  and  those  which  apply  in  handl¬ 
ing  one’s  personal  economic  affairs  is 
one  of  degree  and  not  of  kind. 

That  practical  economics,  as  distin¬ 
guished  from  economic  theory,  should 
be  stressed  more  in  our  schools  if  we 
would  qualify  our  pupils  to  achieve 
real  success  in  business  and  in  per¬ 
sonal  living  is  the  seventh  fact  that 
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must  be  faced  if  and  when  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  awaken  to  the  need  for 
curricular  revision  in  the  field  of  bus¬ 
iness  education. 

Prevocational  Training  Only  in 
Small  Schools 

Before  any  real  vocational  training 
in  the  field  of  clerical  pursuits  can  be 
done,  a  groundwork  of  fundamental 
principles  and  simple  skills  must  be 
laid.  The  mastery  of  typing  tech¬ 
nique  must  be  accomplished  before 
vocational  typing  can  be  taught.  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  shorthand  must  be  taught 
and  simple  writing  skills  must  be  de¬ 
veloped  before  vocational  stenographic 
courses  can  be  given.  Principles  of 
accounts  must  be  learned  and  simple 
recording  skills  developed  before  voca¬ 
tional  bookkeeping  can  be  undertaken 
successfully.  Most  schools  of  small 
size  should  be  content  with  laying  this 
groundwork  of  basic  principles  and 
(demental  skills  and  leave  the  more 
complicated  and  expensive  vocational 
training  to  larger  schools  which  are, 
or  could  be,  equipped  to  handle  it  as 
it  should  be  handled. 

That  only  a  limited  pre^am  of 
basic  training  for  business  should  be 
undertaken  by  small  schools  is  a  ninth 
fact  of  importance  in  any  readjust¬ 
ment  of  business  training  programs  in 
less  populous  centers.  But  it  should 
be  noted  that  this  does  not  mean  that 
qualified  young  people  who  happen  to 
live  in  small  communities  must  be 
denied  vocational  business  training  at 
public  expense.  By  paying  the  ex¬ 
penses  of  a  few  at  nearby,  or  even 
more  distant,  vocational  schools  it 
often  is  possible  to  save  something 
over  the  cost  of  attempting  to  meet  all 
individual  vocational  needs  in  a  small 
school. 


Basic  Skills  Not  Enough 

There  is  a  persistent  belief  that  pa- 
pils  who  have  developed  the  basic 
skills  w’hich  are  essential  to  vocational 
competency  can  be  trusted  to  put  them 
together  in  such  a  way  as  to  result  in 
the  comjwsite  skills  which  are  essen¬ 
tial  to  occupational  competency.  Noth¬ 
ing  could  be  farther  from  the  truth. 
One  who  can  type  from  plain  copy  at 
the  rate  of  sixty  net  words  a  minute 
may  be  wholly  incapable  of  turning 
cut  acceptable  work  as  a  typist  who 
must  type  invoices,  specifications, 
rough  draft,  lists  of  names,  tabula¬ 
tions,  letters,  and  other  office  jobs. 

The  speediest  writer  of  five-minute 
dictation  may  be  unable  to  take  as 
hour’s  dictation,  given  at  moderate 
s])eed,  and  get  it  out  accurately. 

The  best  student  on  a  new-type 
lKX)kkeeping  test  of  principles  may 
fail  miserably  when  faced  with  a 
simple  job  requiring  the  complete 
bookkeeping  cycle. 

The  skills  mentioned  above  are  of 
little  use  except  as  a  basis  for  real 
vocational  training  which  seeks  to  ex¬ 
pand  these  skills  into  composite  skill* 
which  are  required  for  office  work. 
But  most  schools  in  which  vocational 
business  training  is  supposed  to  be 
given  rest  content  with  the  develq)- 
ment  of  the  basic  skills,  make  no  at-  | 
tempt  to  produce  real  occupational  1 
competency,  and  fail  to  provide  any  f 
test  for  the  latter  at  the  conclusion  of  j 
the  training  given. 

That  vocational  business  training  i 
must  achieve  something  far  beyond 
the  elemental  skills  involved  in  office 
work  if  it  is  to  survive  is  the  tenth 
fact  which  must  be  recognized  by 
headmasters  who  assume  to  give  thii  ; 
kind  of  training. 
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Other  Facts  to  Be  Faced 

There  are  other  facta  in  this  field 
which  should  be  faced  —  the  fact  that 
teacher-training  institutions  tend  to 
lag  far  behind  current  trends  and  to 
perpetuate  traditional  practices;  that 
teachers  who  have  been  trained  to 
teach  particular  subjects,  but  not  to 
understand  the  true  aims  of  the  pro¬ 
grams  in  which  these  subjects  are 
placed,  are  not  likely  to  take  the  initi¬ 
ative  in  setting  things  right  in  this  or 
any  other  field ;  that  a  “let-George-do- 
it”  attitude  has  kept  many  administra¬ 
tors  from  righting  wrongs  in  business 
education ;  that  one  out  of  seven  work¬ 
ers  are  employed  in  the  field  of  dis¬ 
tribution  while  90%  of  vocational  bus¬ 
iness  students  are  preparing  for  office 
work  to  the  total  neglect  of  the  distrib¬ 
utive  field ;  and  that  headmasters 
should  recognize  their  own  need  for 
seme  training  in  this  field  which  was 
not  included  in  their  school  and  col¬ 
lege  programs  of  study  before  a  state¬ 
wide  inquiry  such  as  has  just  been 
of.mpleted  in  New  York  comes  along 
to  embarrass  them.  But  at  least  the 
ten  facts  which  have  been  stressed  in 
this  statement  must  be  faced  if  head¬ 
masters  would  bring  their  business 
training  programs  into  line  with  cur¬ 
rent  pupil  needs,  limitations  of  their 
local  situations,  and  established  princi¬ 


ples  of  vocational  education.  Squarely 
facing  these  facts  and  their  implica¬ 
tions  should  cause  many  schools  to  re- 
trict  their  vocational  offerings  and 
limit  registrations  for  them  to  quali¬ 
fied  pupils,  to  quit  hiding  behind  a 
smokescreen  of  personal  utility  when 
their  vocational  courses  are  attacked, 
to  attempt  to  give  courses  whose  per¬ 
sonal  utility  is  beyond  question,  to 
adopt  some  plan  for  segregating  voca¬ 
tional  and  non- vocational  business  pu¬ 
pils  in  vocational  classes,  to  try  to  or¬ 
ganize  courses  which  will  meet  the  uni¬ 
versal  need  for  practical  personal  eco¬ 
nomic  education  and  see  that  they  are 
so  placed  in  the  program  as  to  come 
within  the  reach  of  all,  to  offer  only 
such  courses  as  arc  justified  by  local 
conditions  while  looking  elsewhere  for 
courses  to  meet  the  vocational  needs 
of  the  few  who  cannot  be  accommo¬ 
dated  locally,  to  stress  such  basic 
courses  in  principles  of  business  and 
elemental  skills  as  will  qualify  those 
who  should  take  advanced  vocational 
work  locally  or  elsewhere,  and  to  pro^ 
vide  for  the  needs  of  those  who  will 
devote  their  lives  to  h^al  enterprises 
which  require  no  high  degree  of  tech¬ 
nical  skill  but  do  require  some  knowl¬ 
edge  of  the  principles  in  accordance 
with  which  small  business,  as  well  as 
large  ones,  must  be  run. 


TENTATIVE  CRITERIA  FOR  APPRAISING  BUSINESS 
EDUCATION  ON  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  LEVEL 

Harold  O.  Shields 

UNIVERSITY  OF  CHICAGO 

Under  the  leadership  of  Dr.  Harold  O.  Shields  of  the  University  of  Chicago  six  anntial 
conferences  of  business  educators  have  been  held  for  the  consideration  of  selected 
major  issues  and  problems  in  this  field  of  education.  In  June,  19.19,  some  criteria  for 
appraising  programs  of  business  training  on  the  secondary  school  level  were  tenta¬ 
tively  agreed  upon  as  a  basis  for  further  study.  Even  these  tentative  criteria  are 
worthy  of  careful  study  by  any  educational  administrator  who  is  conscious  of  the  need 
for  a  more  scientific  means  of  appraising  offerings  in  this  field  than  have  been  hereto¬ 
fore  available. — F.  O.  N. 


During  the  preliminarv  discus¬ 
sion  of  meaning  of  terms,  it  was 
the  consensus  of  opinion  that 
the  Work  Committee  would  adopt  the 
usual  connotations  of  the  term  “cleri¬ 
cal”  and  moreover,  would  use  the 
term  “business  education”  as  con¬ 
trasted  with  the  term  “commercial 
education”  since  business  education  is 
considered  to  have  a  broader  meaning. 

The  Work  Committee  considers  it¬ 
self  an  initiating  committee  for  sug¬ 
gesting  standards  to  be  used  by  ad¬ 
ministrators,  teachers,  and  accrediting 
agencies  such  as  the  North  Central 
Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  state  accrediting  agencies,  and 
associations  interested  in  business  edu¬ 
cation.  In  other  words,  the  Work 
Committee  feels  that  it  is  its  responsi¬ 
bility  to  initiate  procedures  for  set¬ 
ting  standards  which  would  be  of  as¬ 
sistance  to  school  administrators, 
teachers,  and  accrediting  agencies  in 
measuring  business  curricula  and 
guidance  programs. 

Consideration  of  agreement  and 
disagreement  of  opinion  collected  from 
a  wide  variety  of  sources  on  the  sched¬ 
ule  entitled  “Potential  Elements  in  a 
Tentative  Rating  Scale  for  Business 
Education,”  resulted  in  a  suggestion 
that  the  report  of  the  Work  Commit¬ 


tee  this  year  contain  the  assumptions 
upon  which  there  was  general  agree¬ 
ment,  followed  by  statements  on  the 
implications  of  such  agreement. 

Agenda  for  the  Work  Committee 

In  the  agenda  submitted  for  the 
guidance  of  the  Work  Committee,  six 
areas  were  proposed  and  accepted  as 
r  basis  for  discussion.  Those  areas 
are:  (1)  purposes  and  philosophy  of 
business  education,  (2)  the  curricu¬ 
lum,  (3)  the  teaching  staff,  (4)  facil¬ 
ities,  (5)  guidance  program,  (6)  ad¬ 
justment  to  economic  and  community 
situations. 

An  examination  of  these  six  areas 
revealed  various  issues  in  each.  This 
examination  w’as  followed  by  a  de¬ 
tailed  study  of  each  issue  in  the  six 
areas. 

A.s.<iumptions  and  Consensus  of  Opin- 
ion  Underlying  the  Report  of  the 
Work  Committee 

1.  Although  no  formal  definition 
of  business  education  will  be  stated 
here,  it  is  assumed  that  business  edu¬ 
cation  has  no  distinctive  core  but  is 
rather  a  cluster  of  relationships  and 
techniques  which  have  to  do  with  the 
business  structure  or  process.  While 
this  cluster  of  relationships  may  in- 
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volve  several  elements,  money  appears 
to  be  the  most  tangible  single  element 
in  the  group.  This  cluster  of  relation¬ 
ships  also  takes  into  consideration 
both  forms  of  business  education,  one 
which  may  be  called  general  or  basic 
business  education,  sometimes  called 
social  business  education  or  consumer 
business  education ;  and  the  other, 
business  education  which  is  definitely 
vocational,  assuming  a  background  in 
the  basic  field  and  not  merely  routine 
clerical  education.  It  is  also  assumed 
that  the  formulation  of  standards  will 
apply  to  ranges  of  education  from  the 
elementary  school  level  through  the 
junior  college  period. 

2.  Business  education,  even  of  the 
usual  type,  has  made  a  great  and  tan- 
j/;ble  contribution  toward  the  offering 
of  something  practical  and  specific  for 
secondary  school  pupils  and  has  defi- 
iiitely  aided  in  the  adjustment  between 
school  and  life. 

3.  Business  education  should  be 
concerned  with  the  following: 

a.  Ways  and  means  of  utilizing 
the  individualistic  point  of  view 
toward  the  development  of  a  social 
outlook  on  the  part  of  the  learner 

b.  It  should  be  concerned  with 
ways  and  means  of  assisting  the 
learner  in  realizing  his  responsibilities 
as  a  member  of  an  economic  society 
and  — 

c.  It  should  be  particularly  con- 
«  rned  with  the  problem  of  aiding  the 
learner  to  see  business  as  one  specific 
institution  in  society. 

4.  The  business  department  of  a 
secondary  school  should  be  a  depart¬ 
ment  contributory  to  the  general  edu¬ 
cation  of  all. 

5.  Elementary  and  secondary  school 
students  can  achieve  considerable 


competence  in  understanding  basic 
business  problems  or  generalizations 
within  the  range  of  their  own  experi¬ 
ence. 

6.  Since  many  of  the  problems  of 
the  consumer  are  created  by  business 
itself,  the  business  department  of  a 
secondary  school  is  a  logical  agency 
through  w'hich  consumer  problems  are 
best  presented. 

In  schools  having  vocational  curri¬ 
cula,  there  is  a  definite  obligation  of 
the  business  department  to  train  the 
student  for  a  specific  job  and  to  give 
him  the  ability  and  experience  to  com¬ 
pete  in  initial  jobs  at  going  market 
rates. 

The  Committee  recommends  that 
programs  of  training  for  specific  jobs 
take  into  consideration  changing  job 
requirements  and  the  danger  of  train¬ 
ing  for  non-existent  jobs. 

Recommendations  of  the  Work  Com¬ 
mittee  With  Respect  to  Six  Areas  of 
Judgment 

An  examination  of  the  six  areas  of 
judgment  revealed  that  inasmuch  as 
they  all  are  applicable  to  the  program 
in  basic  business  education  and  to  a 
program  in  vocational  business  educa¬ 
tion,  one  set  of  recommendations  could 
lie  made  for  the  two  programs. 

Areas  of  Judgment 

A.  Purposes  and  philosophy 

B.  The  curriculum 

C.  The  teaching  staff 

D.  Facilities 

E.  Guidance  program 

F.  Adjustment  to  economic  and  com¬ 

munity  situations 

A.  Purposes  and  Philosophy 

In  defining  the  purposes  and  phi¬ 
losophy  of  business  education,  the 
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Committee  makes  the  following  rec¬ 
ommendations: 

1.  The  minimum  program  of  bus¬ 
iness  education  consists  of  training  in 
business  relationships  of  a  non-techni- 
cal  character. 

2.  When  business  opportunities 
and  community  resources  justify,  the 
school  should  offer  vocational  business 
education. 

3.  The  Committee  feels  that  the 
department  of  business  education 
should  be  contributory  to  all  second¬ 
ary  education.  The  Committee  as¬ 
sumes  that  there  is  a  type  of  business 
education  necessary  for  all.  In  other 
words,  business  education  contributes 
to  the  general  purposes  of  education, 
especially  in  the  areas  of  citizenship 
and  vocations.  The  Committee  be¬ 
lieves  that  general  education  is  in¬ 
complete  unless  it  contains  some  train¬ 
ing  in  business  education. 

4.  The  Committee  w’as  of  the  opin¬ 
ion  that  basic  business  education  is 
achievable  in  all  secondary  schools, 
large  and  small.  Some  aspects  of  bus¬ 
iness  education  should  not  be  confined 
to  the  secondary  level  alone,  but  should 
be  included  in  the  elementary  school. 

5.  The  Committee  believes  that 
where  a  vocational  business  education 
program  is  advisable,  such  training 
should  be  given  a  place  in  the  school 
if  possible,  and  should  achieve  actual 
job  standards. 

B.  The  Curriculum. 

With  respect  to  curriculum  prob¬ 
lems,  the  Committee  makes  the  fol¬ 
lowing  recommendations: 

1.  The  curriculum  should  be  so 
organized  that  in  either  of  the  two 
major  phases  of  business  education 
there  is  continuous  development  and 


avoidance  of  undesirable  overlapping. 
The  program  should  be  so  organized 
as  to  eliminate  omissions  of  basic  ma¬ 
terial  and  also  to  economize  the  learn¬ 
er’s  time. 

2.  The  Committee  believes  so  far 
as  the  problem  of  grade  placement  is 
concerned, 

a.  Vocational  business  educati<m 
should  be  placed  at  the  point  nearest 
the  employment  period. 

b.  Basic  business  education  should 
l»o  placed  at  such  grade  levels  as  the 
child’s  interests  and  ability  to  gener¬ 
alize  warrant. 

c.  The  Committee  does  not  accept 
the  traditional  subject  matter  and  its 
organization  and  grade  placement,  hut 
believes  rather  that  further  research 
and  experimentation  is  necessary  to 
determine  specific  placement  of  vari¬ 
ous  units  of  work. 

3.  For  graduation  from  the  voca¬ 
tional  business  courses,  the  Committee 
believes  in  the  substitution  of  actual 
job  standards  for  the  usual  academic 
requirements. 

4.  The  Committee  believes  that 
credit  for  completion  of  the  curricu¬ 
lum  in  business  education  should  be 
based  on  measures  of  achievement 
rather  than  on  the  amount  of  time 
served. 

5.  The  Committee  believes  that  a 
wider  diversification  of  the  vocational 
business  offerings  than  now  commonly 
exists  is  desirable  and  that  it  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  to  include  in  the  pro¬ 
gram  intensive  units  in  vocational 
business  education  which  will  give  the 
learner  competence  in  at  least  one  hui- 
iness  vocation,  however  narrow. 

C.  The  Teaching  Staff. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
that  teachers  of  business  educatkn. 
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both'  Tocational  and  basic  courses, 
should  have  broad  training  in  the  field 
of  business  and  economics.  In  the 
case  of  those  engaged  in  the  field  of 
vocational  business  education,  the  skill 
which  the  teacher  possesses  should  be, 
at  a  minimum,  the  skill  of  the  aver¬ 
age  practitioner  in  the  field.  The 
Committee  believes  that  business  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  areas  involved  is  de¬ 
sirable  for  all  business  teachers,  and 
essential  for  teachers  of  vocational 
courses. 

The  Committee  realizes  that  not  all 
business  experience  is  of  equal  value. 
It  is  especially  desirable  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  teacher  have  experience  in  those 
fields  of  work  in  which  judgment  and 
capacity  for  decision  making  are  re¬ 
quired. 

The  Committee  recognizes  that 
there  is  a  wide  variation  in  the  qual¬ 
ity  of  training  secured.  Adequate 
standards  should  be  established  with 
respect  to  depth  and  breadth  of  the 
teacher  training  program. 

The  Committee  believes  that  ad¬ 
ministrative  practices  have  resulted  in 
unduly  heavy  and  uneconomical  teach¬ 
ing  loads.  It  further  believes  that  the 
teaching  load  of  business  teachers 
should  be  no  heavier  than  that  of  other 
members  of  the  faculty  of  a  secondary 
school. 

It  was  the  opinion  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  that  although  there  has  been  some 
neent  improvement  in  the  standards 
and  requirements  of  the  accrediting 
agencies  as  they  relate  to  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  business  teachers,  these  re¬ 
quirements  are  still  far  from  adequate. 

D.  Facilities. 

The  Committee  realizes  that  the 
problem  of  equipment  varies  with  the 


size  and  location  of  the  community. 
In  all  communities  factors  such  as 
servicing,  obsolesence,  and  common¬ 
ness  of  the  use  of  the  machine  should 
be  taken  into  consideration. 

The  Committee  was  of  the  opinion 
that  the  school  library  has  been  seri¬ 
ously  neglected  so  far  as  business  edu¬ 
cation  is  concerned.  The  Committee 
urges  that  business  teachers  assume  ' 
greater  responsibility  for  building 
adequate  library  facilities  as  it  relates 
to  their  department. 

Wherever  possible  it  is  recom¬ 
mended  that  the  business  department 
build  and  develop  facilities  in  field 
trip,  cooperating  industries  and  busi¬ 
nesses,  and  laboratories.  The  Com¬ 
mittee  approves  and  encourages  stu¬ 
dent  participation  in  the  business 
management  of  various  school  activi¬ 
ties  so  long  as  these  activities  provide 
genuine  learning  situations. 

E.  Guidance. 

1.  A  guidance  program  is  espe¬ 
cially  important  as  it  relates  to  voca¬ 
tional  business  education  because  of 

a.  The  difficulty  of  applying  defi¬ 
nite  and  reliable  admission  standards. 

b.  The  need  for  information  on 
the  part  of  the  students  relative  to 
specific  jobs. 

c.  Rapid  changes  in  the  multitude 
of  business  jobs  and  opportunities  in 
the  field. 

2.  The  Committee  believes  that 
the  business  teacher  should  be  required 
to  accumulate  and  use  at  rather  fre¬ 
quent  intervals,  information  obtained 
from  governmental  employment  serv¬ 
ices  and  industry  itself  concerning  job 
requirements,  wage  rates,  employment 
conditions,  and  labor  legislation. 
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F.  Adjustment  to  economic  and  com- 
munity  situations. 

1.  It  is  the  opinion  of  the  Com¬ 
mittee  that  while  the  vocational  busi¬ 
ness  training  program  should  be  spe¬ 
cific  enough  to  permit  the  learner  to 
compete  successfully  in  initial  jobs, 
the  training  also  should  be  flexible 
enough  to  permit  the  learner  to  adapt 
himself  to  changing  employment  de 
mands. 

2.  As  a  long-run  policy,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  feels  that  whenever  a  large  pro- 
jjortion  of  graduates  fail  to  obtain  em¬ 
ployment  in  the  field  for  which  they 


were  trained,  such  training  should  be 
changed  or  abandoned. 

3.  The  Committee  believes  that  the 
secondary  school  should  assume  great- 
ei  responsibility  for  the  placement  of 
its  graduates.  Placement  work  per¬ 
formed  by  teachers  should  be  taken 
into  consideration  in  determining  the 
leaching  load. 

4.  In  the  opinion  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  it  is  highly  desirable  that  the 
school  assume  the  responsibility  of 
giving  the  student  actual  work  experi¬ 
ence  either  within  the  school  organiza¬ 
tion  or  in  coiiporation  with  business. 


TIIK  RISE  OF  CONSUMER  EDUCATION 

John  M.  Cassels 

DIRECTOR,  INSTITUTE  FOR  CONSUMER  EDUCATION 
STEPHENS  COLDEGE,  COLUMBIA.  MISSOURI 

Under  a  grant  made  by  one  of  the  foundations,  a  center  for  the  study  of  problems  and 
issues  in  the  field  of  consumer  education  is  being  developed  at  Stephens  College  under 
the  leadership  of  Dr.  Cassels,  irho  in  this  short  article  sets  forth  his  views  as  to  the 

status  of  this  field  of  education. 


HOW  can  the  amazing  strength 
and  vigor  of  such  a  new  devel¬ 
opment  be  explained?  That  is 
the  question  asked  on  every  side  about 
the  movement  for  consumer  education. 
Some  are  inclined  to  explain  its  rapid 
grow’th  as  the  result  of  a  sudden  surge 
of  popular  feeling  aroused  by  the  tem- 
jxirarv  plight  of  consumers  during  a 
j)eriod  of  depression  and  likely  to  sub¬ 
side  again  when  conditions  in  the  na¬ 
tion  are  once  more  accepted  as  nor¬ 
mal.  Others,  however,  and  among 
them  those  most  familiar  with  the 
field,  are  convinced  that  this  explana¬ 
tion  is  alt<^ther  too  superficial  and 
that  it  fails  completely  to  bring  out 
the  real  significance  of  the  develop¬ 
ments  that  are  taking  place. 


Causes  of  the  Consumer  Education 
Movement 

For  an  economic  explanation  of  the 
force  behind  the  movement  we  must 
turn,  not  to  the  crisis  of  a  decade  ago, 
but  rather  to  the  revolutionary  changes 
of  the  century  preceding.  Adjust¬ 
ments  in  education,  as  in  so  many 
other  things,  had  failed  during  that 
time  to  keep  pace  with  technological 
and  environmental  changes.  Cultural 
lag  resulted,  and  in  the  unsatisfied 
educational  needs  of  the  new  economic 
order  was  pent  up  the  force  which  is 
now  carrying  forward  so  rapidly  the 
development  of  a  consumer  program. 
The  depression  was  no  doubt  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  suddenness  with  which 
this  force  was  released  at  the  begin- 
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ning  of  the  present  decade,  but  to  treat 
it  as  a  basic  causal  factor  is  clearly  a 
mistake  and  to  conclude  that  consumer 
education  will  lose  its  importance  in 
times  of  normal  prosperity  is  to  mis¬ 
understand  completely  the  nature  of 
the  movement  with  which  we  are 
dealing. 

Under  the  simpler  conditions  of 
life  which  prevailed  before  the  indus¬ 
trial  revolution  the  average  individual 
had  a  much  better  chance  than  he  has 
today  of  acquiring  through  the  pro¬ 
cesses  of  informal  education  a  rela¬ 
tively  adequate  understanding  of  the 
problems  with  which  he  had  to  deal 
as  a  consumer.  This  was  true  for  a 
number  of  reasons.  First,  there  was 
less  to  be  known.  Xcither  had  the 
basic  studies  of  consumption  been  de¬ 
veloped  as  far  as  they  have  in  recent 
years  nor  were  the  problems  involved 
as  complicated  as  they  are  in  this 
twentieth  century  w'orld.  Second,  a 
much  larger  part  of  w'hat  was  then  to 
be  known  could  be  satisfactorily 
passed  on  from  one  generation  to  the 
next,  through  parental  instruction  and 
through  community  traditions.  The 
forward  march  of  science  had  for  so 
long  been  gradual  that  the  conditions 
of  everyday  life  were  only  impercep¬ 
tibly  affected  by  the  changes  resulting 
from  its  discoveries.  Technological 
progress  was  definitely  slow;  even 
demonstrated  improvements  in  meth¬ 
ods  of  production  did  not  win  general 
acceptance  quickly.  As  a  consequence 
of  this  the  adiustments  required  from 
time  to  time  in  consumer  knowledge 
and  behavior  could  be  reasonably  ex- 
p«‘Cted  to  follow  without  too  serious  a 
lag.  Third,  it  was  possible  in  former 
days  to  learn  much  more  of  what  a 
consumer  needed  to  know  from  direct 


experience,  from  first-hand  contacts, 
and  from  personal  observations.  In¬ 
dividual  families  used  to  produce  for 
themselves  most  of  the  things  required 
tc  satisfy  their  various  wants  and 
what  they  did  not  actually  produce  on 
their  own  farms  or  in  their  own  homes 
they  commonly  obtained  from  other 
people  living  in  the  same  local  com¬ 
munity.  Not  only  were  processes  of 
production  and  consumption  intimate¬ 
ly  associated  with  one  another,  but 
both  taken  together  were  easier  to  un¬ 
derstand  than  either  one  alone  is  in 
our  more  highly  specialized  society. 

Today  as  a  nation  we  can  produce 
far  greater  wealth  than  was  ever 
dreamed  to  be  possible  a  generation 
or  two  ago.  The  country  is  techni¬ 
cally  capable  of  maintaining  its 
greatly  increased  population  on  a 
standard  of  living  unprecedented  in 
history.  But  with  this  increased  pro¬ 
ductivity  has  come  a  tremendous  in¬ 
crease  in  the  complexity  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  with  which  we  are  all  confronted 
as  consumers.  An  amazing  variety  of 
goods  is  available  for  the  satisfaction 
of  human  wants  but  few  of  the  people 
w'ho  use  them  have  any  idea  of  how 
they  are  made  or  where  they  came 
from,  what  they  are  made  of  or  how 
their  values  are  determined.  We  no 
longer  as  individuals  have  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  production  to  throw 
light  upon  our  problems  of  consump¬ 
tion.  Much  more  is  now  known  to 
scientists  and  experts  of  how  products 
can  be  made  for  various  purposes  and 
liow'  they  can  best  be  used  to  serve  the 
consumer’s  needs,  but  on  these  mat¬ 
ters  the  people  as  a  whole  are  actually 
more  ignorant  than  in  earlier  times. 

Conditions  have  also  been  changed 
in  other  ways.  The  possibility  of  ob- 
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taining  superior  medical  care  has  cre¬ 
ated  a  new  set  of  problems  connected 
with  the  purchase  of  this  kind  of 
emergency  service.  Security  formerly 
sought  through  the  ownership  of  real, 
property  and  through  family  solidar¬ 
ity  is  now  more  practically  sought 
through  private  or  social  insurance 
schemes.  The  concentration  of  popu¬ 
lation  into  great  urban  masses  has 
profoundly  affected  consumers’  needs 
and  activities.  The  specialization  of 
our  workday  tasks  and  the  increase  of 
Ifisure  time  resulting  from  the  adop¬ 
tion  of  modern  production  techniques 
have  further  changed  the  nature  of 
our  basic  consumer  problems. 

Personal  Consumer  Needs 

To  make  his  way  successfully  in 
this  new  dynamic  world  and  to  per¬ 
form  properly  the  duties  of  economic 
citizenship  that  devolve  upon  him,  the 
consumer  clearly  needs  to  receive  an 
education  realistically  adapted  to  his 
environment.  He  needs  to  know  more 
than  his  parents  are  likely  to  be  able 
to  tell  him  from  their  own  knowledge 
or  experience.  lie  needs  all  the  guid¬ 
ance  that  can  be  given  him  through 
well  planned  school  curriculums, 
through  functional  college  courses,  and 
tl.Tough  practical  work  on  the  adult 
education  level. 

This  education  should  contribute 
on  the  one  hand  to  the  development 
of  the  consumer’s  capacities  for  en- 
jo.vment  or  appreciation  and  on  the 
other  hand  to  the  development  of  an 
economic  competency  w’hich  will  en¬ 
able  him  to  make  the  most  out  of 
whatever  resources  and  opportunities 
are  available.  It  should  make  him 
conscious  of  the  importance  of  care¬ 
ful  choosinir  and  deliberate  planning 
for  the  satisfaction  of  his  wants.  It 


should  give  him  a  certain  minimum 
of  technical  knowledge  about  com¬ 
modities  and  should  teach  him  what 
sources  to  turn  to  for  further  infoi^ 
mation  of  this  kind  when  it  is  needed. 
It  should  familiarize  him  with  the 
most  practical  methods  of  handling 
his  personal  finances,  and  so  on. 

Social  Consumer  Needs 

This,  however,  is  not  enough.  In 
addition  to  the  problems  that  concern 
tie  consumer  as  an  individual  there 
are  others  of  at  least  equal  importance 
which  concern  him  as  a  memlxjr  of 
sficiety.  From  his  education  should 
come  a  realization  of  the  extent  to 
which  all  meml)ers  are  dependent  for 
their  livelihoods  on  the  effective  func¬ 
tioning  of  the  economic  system  as  a 
whole.  From  it  he  should  get  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  his  own  relation  to  the 
general  economic  scheme  of  things,  a 
recognition  of  the  effectiveness  of  col¬ 
lective  action  in  dealing  with  certain 
types  of  eonsumer  problems,  and  an 
appreciation  of  the  extent  to  which  the 
well-being  of  the  whole  community  is 
dependent  on  the  exercise  of  a  certain 
amount  of  conscious  control  over  its 
ffonomic  affairs  through  well-con-, 
eeived  measures  of  public  policy. 

Consistent  With  Educational  ’ 
Theory  and  Practice 

Long  overdue,  this  type  of  educa¬ 
tion  is  now  beginning  to  make  its  ap¬ 
pearance.  For  a  good  many  yean 
past  the  general  view  has  been  gain¬ 
ing  ground  that  edueation  should 
function  in  action,  that  it  should  defi¬ 
nitely  influence  behavior,  that  it 
should  be  directly  related  to  the  most 
vital  sets  of  problems  with’  which 
people  have  to  deal  in  the  actual  liv¬ 
ing  of  everyday  life.  In  a  word,  there 
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has  been  a  growing  trend  of  opinion 
in  favor  of  making  education  more 
practical  and  more  realistic.  Pioneer¬ 
ing  efforts  made  in  various  places  to 
mcKlify  educational  methods  and  ma¬ 
terials  along  the  lines  required  for 
the  realization  of  these  objectives  have 
been  attended  with  such  unusual  suc¬ 
cess  that  a  great  general  swing  the 
same  direction  is  naturally  to  be  ex¬ 
pected.  That  it  has  already  set  in 
the  evidence  from  every  side  makes 
plain.  New  courses  are  being  offered 
in  schools  and  colleges.  New  provi¬ 
sions  are  being  made  for  continuation 
work  by  adults.  In  some  cases  the 
entire  curriculums  of  large  school  sys¬ 
tems  have  been  revised  so  as  to  cen¬ 
ter  attention  throughout  the  grades 
directly  on  such  fundamental  real-life 
problems  as  the  earning  and  spending 
of  money,  the  ptirchase  and  use  of  es¬ 
sential  commodities,  the  preservation 
of  health,  the  utilization  of  leisure 
time,  and  so  on.  In  addition  to  this, 
new  methods  of  teaching  have  been 
developed  which  aim  to  give  students 
actual  first-hand  experience  in  dealing 
with  various  types  of  problems  com¬ 
monly  met  with  in  individual,  family 
or  community  life.  The  authority  of 
tradition  in  educational  matters  is  be¬ 
ing  widely  challenged,  the  validity  of 
selecting  subject  matter  on  the  basis 
of  its  academic  pedigree  is  being 
sharply  questioned,  and  many  other 
signs  suggest  that  education  is  ready 
for  something  in  the  nature  of  a 
renaissance. 

How  close  a  relationship  we  find 
between  the  consumer  education  move¬ 
ment  and  this  general  trend  towards 
practicality  depends  very  largely  on 
the  definition  we  give  to  consumer 
education.  When  con.sumer  education 


is  thought  of  merely  as  a  training  in 
better  buymanship,  or  personal  fi¬ 
nance,  or  cooperation,  or  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  it  appears  to  constitute  only 
a  very  minor  part  of  the  total  trend, 
but  when  it  is  more  broadly  defined 
as  training  for  life  as  a  consumer  in 
our  modern  economic  society  its  place 
in  the  general  movement  l)ecomes  one 
of  paramount  importance.  As  a  mat¬ 
ter  of  fact  it  is  the  broader  definition 
which  has  most  to  recommend  it  and 
which  seems  likely  in  practice  to  pre¬ 
vail. 

Unification  of  Efforts  in  This  Field 

Work  on  consumer  problems  in  the 
past  has  been  developed  piece  meal 
here  and  there  with  the  emphasis  on 
this,  that,  or  the  other  thing  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  particular  interests  of  the 
teacher  or  writer  concerned.  ^lore  re¬ 
cently,  a  number  of  definite  moves 
have  been  made  to  promote  some  mea¬ 
sure  of  coordination  and  synthesis, 
^lost  significant  perhaps  is  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  a  national  association  of  con¬ 
sumer  education  teachers  (Consumer 
Education  Association)  with  separate 
divisions  for  university,  junior  col¬ 
lege,  and  high  school  levels  and  with 
promising  plans  for  the  launching  of 
a  Consumer  Education  Journal  in  the 
fall  of  this  year.  Another  move  was 
made  when  the  Institute  for  Con¬ 
sumer  Education  at  Stephens  College 
arranged  a  three-day  conference  at 
which  600  educators  from  31  states 
discussed  what  the  next  steps  should 
be  in  developing  the  potentialities  of 
this  field.  Other  meetings  to  discuss 
similar  topics  are  now  commonly  be¬ 
ing  held  whenever  important  groups 
of  economists  or  educators  get  to¬ 
gether  for  their  annual  conventions. 
The  literature  on  the  subject  is  grow- 
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ing  rapidly  and  a  number  of  recent 
publications  have  been  of  an  excep¬ 
tionally  high  order.  The  nature  of 
the  subject  is  becoming  more  clearly 
understood  and  its  potential  useful¬ 
ness  evermore  ful’y  appreciated.  Af¬ 
ter  a  lag  of  many  decades  it  is  provid¬ 
ing  for  the  people  of  this  country  the 


type  of  education  called  for  by  the 
character  of  the  economic  environment 
in  which  we  live.  Because  the  need 
is  such  a  vital  one  and  because  it  has 
remained  so  long  unsatisfied,  the  force 
that  is  now  carrving  forward  develop¬ 
ments  in  this  field  would  be  difficult 
to  overestimate. 


BUSINESS  EDUCATION— A  UNIVERSAL  NEED 

Jessie  Graham 

ASSISTANT  SUPERVISOR  OF  COMMERCIAL  EDUCATION 
LOS  ANGELES  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS 

Too  many  school  administrators  and  others  still  think  of  business  education  as  a  “sub- 
feet,*'  or  at  most  as  a  yroup  of  subjects,  in  the  high  school  program.  Perhaps  that  teas 
a  true  conception  of  it  a  fete  years  ago,  but  in  19\o  it  seems  necessary  to  recognize  the 
fact  that  a  properly  organized  program  of  business  edueation  has  many  kinds  of  values 
for  many  types  of  pupils.  In  this  “open  letter"  Dr.  Graham  makes  this  new  conception 
of  it  someichat  clearer. — F.  G.  N. 


Are  you  providing  the  1940  mod- 
el  of  business  education  for  the 
pupils  for  whom  you  are  re¬ 
sponsible  ?  Does  your  school  program 
give  every  pupil  an  opportunity  to 
make  satisfactory  adjustments  to  the 
business  side  of  life? 

The  1040  model  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  includes  provision  for  adjust¬ 
ment  to  the  vocational,  personal,  and 
social  side  of  business  life.  It  ap¬ 
pears  as  part  of  the  core  curriculum, 
furnishes  the  information  and  experi¬ 
ences  necessary  for  socially  acceptable 
attitudes  toward  business  activities, 
and  provides  personal-use  skills  —  in 
addition  to  preparing  pupils  for  busi¬ 
ness  positions. 

The  1940  program  of  business  edu¬ 
cation  must  be  comprehensive  and 
flexible  to  meet  the  many  and  diverse 
needs  of  all  the  pupils  in  your  school. 
The  1940  model,  with  its  exclusive 
emphasis  upon  vocational  training,  is 
outmoded  and  inadequate. 

You  think  first  of  the  vocational 


aspects  of  business  education.  Thig 
is  rightly  so,  as  the  young  people  who 
are  forced  by  economic  necessity  to  go 
tc  w’ork  immediately  upon  graduation 
have  a  special  claim  upon  you.  Ben¬ 
jamin  Franklin  said  when  founding 
I'is  Academy  that  although  it  would 
lie  desirable  to  give  pupils  everything 
that  is  practical  and  everything  that 
is  ornamental,  it  is  necessary  to  make 
choices  among  the  practical  and  orna¬ 
mental  subjects.  These  young  people 
need  all  of  the  cultural  and  back¬ 
ground  education  they  can  possibly 
get  without  weakening  their  prepara¬ 
tion  for  a  business  occupation. 

Think  of  these  boys  and  girls  who 
depend  upon  you  to  provide  job-train¬ 
ing.  Jean  is  planning  to  enter  busi¬ 
ness  thronsrh  the  channel  of  stenogra¬ 
phy.  She  is  enrolled  in  the  stenogra¬ 
phic  curriculum.  Charles  will  make 
a  living  by  keeping  business  records. 
He  is  pursuing  the  accounting  cur¬ 
riculum.  Ilelen’s  ambition  is  to  sell 
smart  clothing  in  a  specialty  shop. 
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She  is  a  salesmanship  major.  Doris 
does  not  have  the  mental  equipment 
to  be  a  stenographer ;  but  she  can  earn 
a  living  at  routine  clerical  work  if  she 
has  an  opportunity  to  get  the  neces¬ 
sary  training  in  high  school. 

These  young  people  who  must  be¬ 
come  self-supporting  immediately  up¬ 
on  graduation,  who  cannot  afford  ad¬ 
ditional  training,  are  entitled  to  an 
opportunity  to  acquire  the  needed 
skills  by  the  easiest  methods,  based 
upon  the  latest  findings  in  the  field 
of  psychology.  They  need,  too,  baek- 
ground  business  edueation,  training 
in  job  ethics,  personality  develop¬ 
ment,  and  experience  in  getting  along 
well  with  other  people. 

The  1940  program  of  vocational 
business  education  demands  alert  di¬ 
rectors  and  teachers  who  are  able  to 
guide  Jean,  Charles,  and  the  others 
into  suitable  courses,  supervise  their 
training,  assist  in  their  placement, 
and  follow  their  progress  on  their 
jobs. 

But  there  are  others  who  need  an¬ 
other  kind  of  business  training.  Ro¬ 
salie’s  parents  can  afford  to  give  her 
a  postgraduate  year  of  business  train¬ 
ing.  Consequently,  she  considers  her 
high-school  business  education  j)re-vo- 
cational.  In  addition  to  her  academic 
program,  she  will  have  opportunity  to 
take  the  general  business  co’^rses  as  a 
foundation  upon  w’hich  to  base  her 
intensive  job  training  later. 

Bill  is  planning  to  go  to  college. 
He  needs  training  which  will  enable 
him  to  earn  a  living  while  getting  his 
higher  education.  He  has  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  work  in  the  University  Book 
Store  if  he  can  get  some  salesmanship 
training  in  high  school. 

Jeanette,  too,  will  earn  part  of  her 


college  expenses.  She  will  use  for 
this  purpose  the  typing  learned  in 
high  school. 

The  needs  t)f  these  pupils  are  met 
by  offering  electives  in  business  edu¬ 
cation. 

Boys  and  girls  planning  to  enter 
college  will  find  a  semester  or  two  of 
high  school  typing  useful,  even  though 
they  are  not  obliged  to  be  self-sup¬ 
porting. 

What  alxuit  George  and  Mary  ? 
George  is  planning  to  be  an  auto  me¬ 
chanic.  lie  and  Mary  are  engaged 
to  Ix^  married  immediately  after  grad¬ 
uation.  Neither  George  nor  Mary  is 
planning  to  work  in  an  office  or  store. 
They  have  a  pressing  need  for  busi¬ 
ness  education,  however.  George  will 
earn  twenty  dollars  a  week  in  his  first 
]K>sition.  lie  and  Mary  w’ill  budget 
this  amount.  It  will  be  a  difficult 
matter  to  provide  food,  clothing,  shel¬ 
ter,  and  for  advancement  from  this 
small  weekly  wage. 

George  believes  he  should  buy  an 
automobile.  What  about  the  pay¬ 
ments  and  the  interest  on  the  pay¬ 
ments  ?  Should  he  borrow  from  an 
automobile  finance  company?  Just 
how  much  will  the  automobile  cost 
him  under  this  plan?  Will  George 
and  l^farv  understand  the  real  rate  of 
interest  they  w’ill  have  to  pay  when 
they  buy  their  furniture  on  the  in¬ 
stallment  plan  ?  Does  George  know 
the  dangers  involved  in  borrowing  on 
his  salary?  Does  ^lary  understand 
marketing  so  that  she  can  get  her  mon¬ 
ey’s  worth  when  shopping?  When 
they  have  a  surplus,  will  they  know 
how  to  invest  it  wusely;  or  will  they 
appear  on  “sucker”  lists  ?  These  are 
problems  arising  out  of  their  relation¬ 
ships  with  business.  If  the  solution 
of  these  problems  is  based  upon  an 
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understanding  of  business  dealings, 
George  and  Mary  are  armed  for  ad¬ 
justment  to  the  business  side  of  life, 
and  have  provided  one  foundation 
stone  for  a  happy  life  —  economic 
well-being.  Without  some  business 
training  in  high  school,  they  will 
learn  about  business  through  a  costly 
trial-and-error  metho<i  which  may  re¬ 
sult  in  great  unhappiness. 

Business  education  for  wise  man¬ 
agement  of  personal  business  affairs 
is  an  absolute  essential  in  the  1040 
program  of  business  education. 

But  there  is  another  equally  urgent 
need  for  business  training.  Rol)ert 
is  going  to  college,  with  government 
service  his  goal.  Will  Robert  under¬ 
stand  business  sufficiently  to  preserve 
the  public  welfare  in  this  age  in 
which  business  touches  every  aspect 
of  life?  It  is  vitally  important  that 
men  in  government  service  understand 
business.  As  a  university  president 
so  aptly  says,  “You  can’t  make  a 
business  man  out  of  a  politician,  but 
you  can  make  a  politician  out  of  a 
business  man.”  Does  Robert  have  an 
opportunity  in  high  school  to  study 
business  relationships  —  the  effect  of 
business  dealings  upon  human  wel¬ 
fare  and  the  inter-relations  between 
business  and  other  social  institutions? 
Does  he  thus  early  in  life  form  the 
habit  of  thinking  about  the  social  ef¬ 
fect  of  all  business  dealings  ? 

Dorothy  and  Roy  come  from  a  home 
of  luxury.  They  have  no  present  need 
for  office  skills ;  budgets  are  of  remote 
interest.  They  need  business  educa¬ 
tion  urgently  because  they  have  a 
great  deal  of  money  to  spend.  Their 
transactions  will  be  socially  acceptable 


only  if  they  have  opportunity  through 
a  study  of  business  relationships  to 
trace  the  ultimate  effect  of  each  busi¬ 
ness  transaction. 

All  of  these  young  people — Doris, 
George,  Robert,  Jeanette,  and  the 
others  —  have  in  common  the  fact 
that  they  are  citizens  in  an  age  in 
which  the  affairs  of  business  and 
government  are  closely  intertwined, 
whether  consciously  or  not.  As  citi¬ 
zens,  they  must  vote  on  the  matter  of 
bond  issues.  They  must  understand 
that  certain  business  dealings  of  the 
government  while  apparently  praise¬ 
worthy,  act  finally  to  the  detriment 
of  a  large  number  of  people.  A 
study  of  business  relationships  will 
enable  tliem  to  vote  intelligently  when 
they  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so.  As 
thoughtful  citizens,  they  must  develop 
the  habit  of  tracing  business  transac¬ 
tions  to  their  effects  upon  all  people 
involved,  even  to  the  most  remote. 
Business  education  supplies  this  un¬ 
derstanding  of  business  relationships 
and  their  ultimate  effects. 

Every  pupil  in  your  school  can  find 
something  in  business  education  to 
help  him  adjust  to  his  life  in  this 
business  age.  It  may  lx?  the  need  for 
a  vocational  or  personal-use  skill;  op- 
|X)rtunity  to  develop  socially  accept¬ 
able  attitudes  toward  business  activi¬ 
ties;  and  the  acquisition  of  knowledge 
about  business  and  its  pervasive  influ¬ 
ence  on  our  lives.  Finally,  every  pu¬ 
pil  ean  find  help  in  managing  his  per¬ 
sonal  business  affairs  wisely. 

Do  all  of  your  pupils  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  share  these  experiences, 
develop  these  attitudes,  and  acquire 
these  useful  skills  ?  Is  your  businesi 
education  program  the  1940  model? 
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local  and  state  support  of  business  education  has  been  sufficient  to  encourage  the 
organisation  of  many  courses  in  this  field  and  more  course  enrollments  than  there  are 
In  any  other  field  of  secondary  education  except  possibly  English.  But  still  the  real 
need  for  vocational  training  for  business  positions  has  gone  very  largely  unmet. 
Dr.  Forkner  suggests  a  tray  to  assure  a  re-direction  of  this  field  of  training  to  bring 
it  into  line  tcith  other  types  of  vocational  education. — F.  O.  N. 


An  Important  Problem 

VER  one  million  boys  and  girls 
will  graduate  from  the  high 
schools  of  this  country  this 
year.  Considerably  more  than  one 
million  w’ill  drop  out  of  high  school 
without  completing  the  work  for  a 
high-school  diploma.  Ta}ss  than  one- 
third  of  theiie  young  people  w’ill  con¬ 
tinue  their  education  in  colleges,  tech¬ 
nical  schools,  or  business  schools.  The 
majority  of  these  youngsters  who  nor¬ 
mally  do  not  go  on  into  other  schools 
are  17  years  of  age  and  younger. 
Most  business  and  industrial  firms  re¬ 
quire  entering  w’orkers  to  be  18  years 
of  age  or  over.  Thus  w^e  have  a  large 
group  of  young  people  for  whom 
nothing  remains  but  forced  idleness, 
and  as  a  result  a  great  many  of  them 
become  anti-social,  and  permanently 
dependent  upon  government  agencies 
for  their  support. 

Due  to  the  restriction  of  curriculum 
offerings  in  many  of  the  high  schools 
of  the  country  many  of  these  young 
people  have  no  marketable  skill  even 
if  jobs  were  available,  and  conse¬ 
quently  when  they  reach  the  age  of 
employability  they  face  it  in  a  state 
of  frustration  and  hopelessness. 

Many  of  these  young  people  have 
bten  outspoken  in  their  criticisms  of 
the  kind  of  schooling  which  the  pub- 
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lie  school  provided  for  them.  These 
young  jieople  are  going  to  be  the 
voters  of  tomorrow.  They  will  be  in 
legislatures  and  on  boards  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  in  other  governmental  agen¬ 
cies  that  control  school  funds. 

The  future  of  American  education 
lies  in  the  hands  of  the  young  people 
now  in  school.  If  the  public  school 
is  to  continue  to  serve  as  the  most  ef¬ 
fective  device  for  the  preservation  of 
democracy,  then  it  must  take  account 
of  the  attitudes  of  those  who  go  from 
tlie  public  school  into  the  various 
walks  of  life  and  make  certain  that 
those  attitudes  are  friendly  toward 
the  school. 

Additional  formal  classroom  edu¬ 
cation  will  not  solve  the  entire  prob¬ 
lem  of  unemployment  of  youth,  nor 
will  it  answer  all  the  critics  of  the 
school ;  however,  there  can  be  no  ques¬ 
tion  but  that  the  right  kind  of  addi¬ 
tional  education  can  do  much  toward 
the  achievement  of  a  satisfactory  so¬ 
lution  of  both  of  these  problems. 

New  Kinds  of  Training  Needed 

The  question,  then,  is  what  is  the 
right  kind  of  additional  education  for 
young  people?  Do  they  want  more 
of  the  same  kind  of  course  offerings 
to  which  they  have  been  subjected? 
Evidently  the  answer  is  no,  as  shown 
by  the  large  number  of  drop-outs 
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from  most  of  our  hi^^h  schools  ami 
their  voiced  attitude  toward  the 
schools. 

Are  they  interested  in  additional 
education  that  will  deal  primarily 
with  social  and  economic  problems  ? 
Indications  are  that  they  are  inter¬ 
ested  in  those  social  and  economic 
problems  that  have  to  do  with  their 
economic  self-sufficiency.  Social  and 
economic  problems  based  on  abstrac¬ 
tions  have  little  or  no  interest  for 
most  young  people  and  especially 
those  who  must  look  forward  to  work¬ 
ing  with  their  hands,  and  largely  for 
others. 

The  Educational  Policies  Commis¬ 
sion  made  as  accurate  a  statement  of 
the  problem  of  the  needs  of  education 
as  will  be  found  anywhere  when  they 
said  that  “with  proper  social  motives 
vocational  preparation  may  l>c  made 
the  most  compelling  purpose  which 
we  can  set  before  a  pupil.”  Of  course 
there  are  a  few  short-sighted  critics 
of  business  education  and  other  voca¬ 
tional  education  who  tell  us  that  it  is 
futile  to  continue  to  prepare  young 
people  for  jobs  when  there  are  no  jobs 
to  be  had.  If  such  critics  were  to 
analyze  the  facts  and  follow’  such  rea¬ 
soning  to  its  ultimate  conclusion  they 
would  undoubtedly  see  the  fallacies  of 
such  reasoning. 

In  the  first  place,  a  considerable 
numlx'r  of  young  people  do  get  jobs 
upon  maturity.  Those  who  are 
trained  for  work,  and  w’ho  are  trained 
to  get  along  wdth  people,  secure  posi¬ 
tions  easier  and  hold  them  longer  than 
do  those  w’ithout  such  training. 

In  the  second  place,  youth  are  not 
going  to  be  content  to  go  long  w’ithout 
«n  opportunity  to  w’ork.  They  are 
either  going  to  work  and  thus  be  able 


to  marry  and  take  their  rightful  places 
in  the  pattern  of  American  life  or 
they  are  going  to  be  willing  to  embrace 
some  other  form  of  government  and 
system  of  enterprise  in  the  hope  that 
a  way  out  of  their  dilemma  will  be 
found.  There  has  l)een  a  failure  <mi 
the  part  of  those  w’ho  are  responsible 
for  legislation  for  the  support  of  edu¬ 
cation  to  recognize  that  education  is 
the  basis  of  democracy;  that  the  roots 
of  democracy  are  nourished  by  the 
hopes  of  youth,  and  when  those  hopes 
die  democracy  will  perish.  Hope  can 
be  kept  alive  by  providing  work  and 
work  education. 

Whether  that  w’ork  takes  the  form 
of  employment  by  private  enterprise 
depends  entirely  upon  how’  aw’are  our 
economic  system  is  of  the  fact  that 
its  existence  depends  upon  its  ability 
to  al)sorb  the  human  resources  of  the 
nation  into  its  productive  scheme.  If 
costs  of  prixluction  are  to  be  lowered 
at  the  expense  of  forfeiting  purchas¬ 
ing  power  on  the  part  of  the  worker 
to  the  extent  that  w’orkers  are  no 
longer  able  to  buy  the  products  of  in¬ 
dustry  Wause  of  their  displacement 
by  machines  or  otherw’ise  then  indus¬ 
try  has  reached  the  stage  of  diminish¬ 
ing  returns  about  W’hich  we  have 
talked  so  long  in  formal  economics. 

Education  No  Longer  Purely  a 
Social  Function 

Unless  education  is  geared  to  the 
human  element,  our  system  of  educa¬ 
tion  must  fail.  Education  can  only 
l»e  geared  to  the  human  element  when 
we  cease  to  consider  education  the  job 
of  a  local  community  or  even  a  prob¬ 
lem  to  be  solved  by  individual  states. 

Xumerous  studies  have  shown  that 
great  differences  exist  between  the 
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ibilitiea  of  various  states  to  support 
social  welfare  functions  which  are 
considered  a  part  of  our  governmental 
responsibility.  Few  are  willing  to 
subscribe  to  the  theory  that  each  state 
is  a  separate  unit  with  no  inter-rela¬ 
tions  with  other  units  of  our  federal 
government.  The  success  and  welfare 
of  the  people  in  one  state  have  a  defi¬ 
nite  relation  to  the  success  and  welfare 
of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  Consequent¬ 
ly  we  must  recognize  that  social  wel¬ 
fare  agencies  of  the  government  must 
be  supported  by  all  of  the  states. 

Some  progress  has  been  made  in  the 
direction  of  pooling  our  resources  for 
the  welfare  of  all  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation.  This  has  l)een  brought  alxmt 
through  federal  aid  to  elementary  and 
certain  pha.ses  of  vocational  education. 
The  time  has  come,  however,  when 
we  should  review  the  work  which  has 
been  accomplished  and  is  now  in  prog¬ 
ress  especially  in  the  field  of  federal 
aid  for  vocational  education. 

The  basic  vocational  education  act, 
the  Smith-TIughes  law,  was  enacted 
over  twenty  years  ago.  Although  its 
provisions  at  that  time  were  adequate 
and  desirable,  new  economic  condi¬ 
tions  have  arisen  which  call  for  a  care¬ 
ful  examination  of  the  features  of 
that  and  the  subsequent  legislation 
provided  under  the  George-Deen  act. 

When  the  basic  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  law  was  passed,  commercial  edu¬ 
cation  was  adequately  cared  for  by 
the  high  schools  of  the  country  and 
it  was  not  considered  neeessary  to 
subsidize,  by  federal  grants,  additional 
education  in  this  field,  for  most  of  the 
young  people  who  completed  high- 
school  courses  in  business  education 
were  quickly  absorbed  into  office  and 
store  positions  or  in  jobs  which  led 


to  office  and  store  positions.  But  with 
the  economic  upheaval  of  the  past 
decade  these  young  people  have  ceased 
to  be  absorbed  into  jobs,  with  the  re¬ 
sult  that  skills  and  knowledges  which 
they  gained  in  high  school  are  quickly 
lost  through  disuse.  And  so,  today, 
we  have  large  numbers  of  youths  from 
seventeen  years  of  age,  and  up,  who 
are  out  of  school  and  out  of  work  be¬ 
cause  the  local  communities  have 
failed  to  provide  educational  opportu¬ 
nities  beyond  the  period  of  high  school 
education.  Part  of  this  failure  has 
been  due  to  lack  of  funds  to  promote 
and  carry  on  this  type  of  education. 
T’art  of  the  failure  has  l)een  due  to 
lack  of  community  or  state  interest  in 
promoting  this  much-needed  type  of 
education.  Business  education  on  the 
post-high  school  level  at  present  is  in 
much  the  same  position  that  trade  and 
industrial  education  and  agricultural 
education  were  in  1917,  that  is,  there 
IS  need  for  stimulation  on  the  part  of 
the  federal  government  to  get  states 
to  recognize  this  need  and  to  a.ssist 
those  states  that  need  assistance  to  set 
up  in  each  state  a  plan  for  post-high 
.school  education  in  the  field  of  busi¬ 
ness  education  to  take  care  of  this 
largo  group  of  boys  and  girls  who  need 
maturing  and  additional  training  to 
meet  today’s  business  standards  of 
skills  and  age. 

Stimulation  Through  Grants 

Our  experience  with  federal  aid  in 
the  fields  of  home  economics,  agricul¬ 
ture,  and  trade  and  industrial  educa¬ 
tion  has  shown  that  when  funds  are 
provided  for  state  directors  of  these 
special  fields,  together  with  funds  for 
the  promotion  of  classes  under  a  state 
plan,  adequate  programs  soon  get  un- 
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der  way  and  needs  of  communities 
are  met  at  least  partly. 

The  federal  aid  for  vocational  edu¬ 
cation  now  amounts  to  approximately 
$21,000,000  annually.  Only  a  small 
percentage  of  this  is  available  for  bus¬ 
iness  education,  and  that  is  limited  to 
training  in  the  specialized  field  of  the 
distributive  occupations.  No  provi¬ 
sion  is  made  for  state  directors  of  bus¬ 
iness  education  to  plan  and  supervise 
such  training  outside  the  distributive 
field.  A  few  states,  four  to  be  exact, 
have  directors  of  business  education. 
In  all  other  cases  the  organization  and 
supervision  of  the  program  is  under 
some  other  division  of  vocational  edu¬ 
cation.  No  funds  are  available  for 
]»romotion  of  other  phases  of  business 
education  on  the  post-high  school  level. 

Experience  of  those  states  that  have 
had  resources  w’hich  have  enabled 
them  to  offer  post-graduate  training 
in  business  education  shows  that  it 
has  been  effective  in  training  and  plac¬ 
ing  large  numbers  of  young  people  in 
the  kinds  of  work  for  which  they  were 
trained. 

The  problem  of  getting  vocational 
business  courses  organized  and  in  op¬ 
eration  can  be  solved  in  one  of  two 
ways:  namely,  enact  legislation  pro¬ 
viding  for  additional  grants  for  this 


phase  of  education,  or  enact  legisla¬ 
tion  that  will  revise  the  present  voca¬ 
tional  education  acts  so  as  to  provide 
for  it  an  adequate  share  of  the  pres¬ 
ent  $21,000,000  that  is  now  available, 
with  funds  allotted  on  the  basis  of 
numbers  employed  in  each  of  the  four 
major  fields — agriculture,  home-mak¬ 
ing,  business,  and  trades  and  industry. 
In  any  case  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  provision  be  made,  as  in  the  other 
fields,  for  an  adequately  staffed  state 
administrative  office  for  business  edu¬ 
cation  that  shall  be  responsible  for 
sound  state  plans  for  training,  place¬ 
ment,  teacher  training,  and  'supervi¬ 
sion. 

A  nation-wide  program  of  this  type 
will  do  much  towards  solving  prob¬ 
lems  of  those  now  out  of  school  and 
for  whom  no  additional  training  op¬ 
portunity  is  made.  It  will  help  keep 
hope  alive  in  this  large  group.  It 
will  help  business  and  industry  by 
providing  them  with  more  adequately- 
trained  office  and  store  help.  It  will 
give  the  schools  an  opportunity  to  de¬ 
velop  a  public  relations  program  based 
on  practical  education  for  local  needs, 
and  thus  raise  the  schools’  prestige 
with  business  and  industrial  interests 
of  the  community  in  a  real  way. 
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OCCUPATIONAL  ADJUSTMENT  OF  YOUTH 
THROUGH  BUSINESS  EDUCATION 

Paul  S.  Lomax 
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It  i$  becoming  apparent  that  occupational  adjustment  is  a  proper  consideration  of 
those  icho  administer  programs  of  education  in  our  public  schools.  Dr.  Lomax  stresses 
the  responsibility  of  administrators  and  business  educators  for  the  performance  of  this 
service  and  urges  that  the  primary  aim  of  prevocational  business  training  be  that  of 
laying  a  basis  for  proper  occupational  choice  tchen  the  time  comes  to  make  it. — F.  O.  N. 


The  occupational  adjustment  of 
A^merican  youth,  comprising  age 
groups  sixteen  to  twenty-four 
years,  inclusive,  constitutes  a  public 
school  problem  of  first  importance  to 
the  economic  and  the  social  w’ell-be- 
ing  of  this  country.  Business  teach¬ 
ers,  supervisors,  and  administrators 
must  share  with  general  school  ad¬ 
ministrators  a  deep  sense  of  responsi¬ 
bility  for  finding  a  satisfactory  solu¬ 
tion  of  this  complex  problem  which 
concerns  approximately  20,000,000 
youths. 

A  group  of  thirteen  superintendents 
of  public  school  systems  from  widely 
scattered  cities  of  this  nation,  in  con¬ 
junction  with  the  National  Occupa¬ 
tional  Conference,  have  undertaken  a 
critical  evaluation  of  educational  prob¬ 
lems  inherent  in  the  occupational  ad¬ 
justment  of  youth.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  this  short  article  to  consider  a  re¬ 
cent  report  of  this  investigation  in 
relation  to  business  education.^ 

Occupaiional  Adjustment  an  Integral 
Phase  of  Education 
“Occupational  A\djustment  is  an 
integral  part  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
cess.”  This  is  one  of  five  principles 
or  guide  posts  set  up  by  the  group  of 
superintendents  for  the  organization 
and  administration  of  a  city-wide  pro¬ 


gram  of  occupational  adjustment.*  It 
would  seem  obvious  that  the  Ameri¬ 
can  citizenry,  through  their  public 
school  systems,  intend  that  youths 
should  be  as  well  equipped  as  possible 
to  discharge  their  occupational  obliga¬ 
tions,  along  with  other  important  re¬ 
sponsibilities  of  life.  Hence  business 
teachers,  in  common  with  general 
sidiool  administrators,  should  provide 
in  business  education  a  most  impor¬ 
tant  contribution  for  youth  in  relation 
to  a  great  variety  of  business  occupa¬ 
tions.  It  would  seem  that  this  is  the 
principal  mission  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  in  public  secondary  schools,  and 
that  all  other  values  which  may  ac¬ 
crue  to  the  teaching  of  business  sub¬ 
jects  should  be  constantly  regarded  as 
supplementary  to  this  main  task. 

The  point  of  view  that  occupational 
adjustment  is  an  integral  phase  of  the 
well-rounded  education  of  youth  is  a 
basic  consideration  of  great  signifi¬ 
cance.  It  implies  that  the  day  should 
be  at  an  end  when  school  officials  and 
teachers  confuse  their  thinking  by 
separating  so-called  vocational  educa¬ 
tion  and  so-called  general  education. 
It  is  becoming  increasingly  apparent 
to  educational  leaders  that  we  need  to 
think  of  education  as  a  total  entity  in 
terms  of  the  individual  in  relation  to 


1  “Occupational  Adjustment:  Interim  Report.”  New  York:  National  Occupational  Con¬ 
ference,  1988,  p.  104,  26c. 

2  Ibid.,  p.  40-43. 
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his  occupational  responsibility  as  well 
as  in  reference  to  his  other  responsi¬ 
bilities  of  good  citizenship  in  a  de¬ 
mocracy. 

The  Information  and  Choice  Stage  of 
Occupational  Adjustment 

“Occupational  instruction  and  oc¬ 
cupational  counseling  are  inseparable 
from  the  general  program  of  instruc¬ 
tion  and  counseling.  .  .  .  It  is  an  in¬ 
dividual  who  is  counseled,  and  any 
true  counseling  must  encompass  the 
whole  individual  and  his  whole  envi¬ 
ronment,  present  and  prospective.”^ 

In  a  recent  poll  of  100,000  second¬ 
ary  school  students,  65.7%  reported 
that  they  had  decided  upon  the  voca¬ 
tion  which  they  wi.sh  to  follow,  and 
34.3%  had  not.  Furthermore,  57.8% 
stated  that  they  had  been  helped  in 
arriving  at  such  a  choice  by  one  or 
more  courses  w’hieh  they  had  had  in 
school,  and  42.2%  had  not.^  The  big 
fK>int  involved  here  is  not  whether  the 
vocational  choices  arc  the  ones  which 
the  students  will  actually  pursue,  but 
the  fact  that  occupational  adjustment 
is  apparently  to  them  a  very  real  ami 
vital  problem  of  life. 

What  business  .subject,  wddely 
taught  in  the  early  grades  of  second¬ 
ary  schools,  probably  offers,  or  should 
offer,  an  especially  good  opportunity 
to  youth  to  gain  essential  information, 
exploration,  and  try-out  experience  in 
major  areas  of  business  occupational 
experience  ?  While  occupational  in¬ 
struction  and  counseling  should  be  an 
integral  phase  of  all  business  instruc¬ 
tion,  we  believe  that  especially  good 
opportunities  are  to  be  found  in  the 
eighth  or  ninth  grade  subif'ct  of  .Tu- 

S  Ibid.,  p.  40-41. 


nior  Business  Training,  introductiem 
to  Business,  or  General  Business 
Training,  as  the  subject  is  variously 
called.  Of  the  several  purposes  which 
business  teachers  seek  to  achieve 
through  this  particular  subject,  we 
maintain  that  the  objective  of  business 
occupational  intelligence,  leading  to 
wise  tentative  choices,  should  be  the 
central  and  controlling  consideration. 
The  other  purposes  of  rc'alizing  per¬ 
sonal-use  busine.ss  values;  of  develop¬ 
ing  economic  understandings  of  busi¬ 
ness  as  an  essential  social  institution; 
of  becoming  very  skillful  in  correct 
use  of  tools  of  education  in  business 
practices  as  represented  in  spelling, 
arithmetic,  handwriting,  and  English 
expression;  of  knowledge  and  use  of 
common  business  papers  and  forms  in 
elementary  business  activities;  and  of 
business  consumer  education  values 
should  all  be  supplementary  to  the 
main  task  of  helping  to  achieve  occu¬ 
pational  intelligence  in  secondary 
school  youth. 

If  this  main  objective,  however,  is 
to  l)e  carried  out  as  it  should,  much 
improvement  in  this  respect  needs  to 
be  made  in  most,  if  not  all,  of  the 
present  available  tcxtl)ooks  in  this 
subject.  “ 

The  Preparation  Stage  of  Occupa¬ 
tional  Adjustment 

Business  teachers  have  been  pio¬ 
neers  in  helping  to  prepare  youth  in 
secondary  schools  for  employment  up¬ 
on  leaving  school.  Every  extensive 
study  of  secondary  school  graduates 
made  during  the  long  depres.^ion  pe¬ 
riod  has  revealed  that,  relatively,  bus¬ 
iness  occupational  instniction  has 


4  “The  American  Observer,”  Vol.  V’ll,  No.  23  (February  27,  1939),  p.  6. 

B  A.  O.  Colvin,  “Commercial  Occupational  Information  In  the  High  School,”  Journal  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Education,  Vol.  XI,  No.  7  (March,  1936),  p.  11-12. 
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served  youth  well  in  obtaining  and 
holding  emplojTnent. 

For  the  big  majority  of  secondary 
school  graduates,  that  school  is  their 
last  contact  with  formal  education. 
Hence  it  is  a  responsibility  of  public 
school  officials  and  teachers  to  see  that 
these  youths  are  educationally  pre¬ 
pared  to  deal  competently  with  their 
inevitable  occupational  adjustments. 
Parents  and  other  community  agents, 
to  be  sure,  must  share  with  the  school 
staff  and  youths  this  tremendous  task, 
but  we  cannot  ignore  the  fact  that 
occupational  adjustment  is  a  primary 
public  school  responsibility.  The  re¬ 
sults  of  many  important  recent  inves¬ 
tigations  are  helping  to  make  school 
officials  and  teachers  conscious  of  the 
imperative  need  to  do  something,  or 
something  better,  about  this  urgent 
public  school  obligation,  as  noted  in 
such  studies  as  those  of  the  American 
Youth  Commission,  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  Advisory  Committee  on  Edu¬ 
cation,  of  the  Educational  Policies 
Commission,  and  of  the  Regents’  In¬ 
quiry  into  the  Character  and  Cost  of 
Public  Education  in  the  State  of  Xew 
York. 

While  secondary  school  business 
teachers  have  contributed  significantly 
to  the  occupational  preparation  of 
youth,  it  is  clear  that  this  contribu¬ 
tion  needs  to  be  much  broadened  and 
improved  in  the  areas  of  office  occu¬ 
pations  and  distributive  or  merchan¬ 
dising  occupations.  To  achieve  this 
essential  result,  at  least  two  considera¬ 
tions  are  basic:  (1)  school  adminis¬ 
trators  should  insist  on  occupational 
adjustment  as  the  major  emphasis  of 
business  education  in  the  public  sec¬ 
ondary  schools,  and  (2)  teacher-train- 

•  “Occupational  Adjustment:  Interim  Report,' 

7  Ibid.,  p.  33. 


ing  institutions  and  state  and  local 
certification  agencies  should  see  to  it 
that  well-selected  business  teachers  are 
properly  prepared  by  education  and 
experience  to  deal  competently  with 
business  occupational  adjustment  prob¬ 
lems  of  youth. 

The  Placement  Stage  of  Occupa¬ 
tional  Adjustment 

“Occupational  placement,  equally 
with  instruction  and  counseling,  is  an 
educational  function  and  serves  to 
keep  instruction  honest  and  counsel¬ 
ing  realistic.”*  “In  a  single  sentence, 
the  function  of  placement  in  the  pub¬ 
lic  schools  is  to  place  graduates  of  the 
schools — and  also  those  who  withdraw 
before  graduation — in  desirable  occu¬ 
pations  for  which  they  are  trained,  so 
as  to  serve  the  best  interests  of  them¬ 
selves  and  of  the  public.  .  .  .  The 
success  of  its  placement  efforts  is  the 
only  objective  measure  which  the 
.school  can  have  of  the  practical  results 
of  its  occupational  adjustment  pro¬ 
gram.”^ 

Here  is  the  real  issue  clearly  stated 
in  the  interim  report  of  the  thirtecm 
city  superintendents  of  schools!  Some 
of  these  men  have  given  in  this  report, 
and  elsewhere,  as  in  recent  issues  of 
Occu/Hitions  —  the  Vocational  Guid¬ 
ance  Magazine,  statements  about  pro¬ 
grams  of  occupational  adjustment 
which  they  have  organized  and  put 
into  successful  operation.  To  what 
extent  have  these  and  other  school  su¬ 
perintendents  turned  to  experienced 
business  teachers  to  participate  in  the 
organization  and  administration  of 
such  programs  ?  To  what  extent  are 
business  teachers  prepared  and  willing 
to  undertake  such  leadership  in  behalf 
of  American  youth? 

’  p.  41. 
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School  superintendents,  as  never  be¬ 
fore,  are  eager  to  give  evidence  to 
their  school  communities  of  deep  con¬ 
cern  about  the  placement  of  their  high 
school  graduates.  As  we  complete 
this  article,  here  is  an  excerpt,  taken 
from  this  evening^s  newspaper  about 
placement  service  in  a  public  school 
system  of  a  suburban  city  of  75,000 
population:  “Of  the  class  of  1938, 
161  registered.  Of  these,  27  were 
placed  by  the  school,  34  through  their 
own  efforts,  and  7  sought  direct  addi¬ 
tional  education.  The  number  of  jobs 
obtained  should  not  be  the  sole  mea¬ 
sure  of  the  placement  work.  It  prob¬ 
ably  always  will  be  true  that  the  ma¬ 
jority  will  find  employment  without 
assistance  from  any  agency,  public  or 


commercial.  However,  it  is  fair  to 
assume  that  they  have  profited  by  the 
activities  preliminary  to  placement.” 

Thus  occupational  adjustment  of 
young  people,  as  an  integral  phase  of 
the  whole  educational  process,  or  of 
the  total  life  adjustments  of  youth,  is 
gradually  being  accepted  as  a  major 
public  responsibility  of  local  and  state 
public  school  systems.  Under  the  wise 
h'adership  of  general  school  adminis¬ 
trators,  our  business  teachers,  supe^ 
visors,  and  administrators  should 
make  a  greatly  improved  contribution 
to  youth  through  the  improvement  of 
their  programs  at  the  stages  of  occu¬ 
pational  choice,  occupational  prepara¬ 
tion,  and  occupational  placement. 
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A  great  deal  of  loote  talk  about  “coneumer  education'*  i»  heard  at  educational  meeting* 
of  all  kind*,  ranging  all  the  way  from  the  contention  that  it  i»  the  peculiar  function 
of  the  home  economics  department  to  the  claim  that  business  teachers  are  in  the  best 
position  to  gire  it  through  new  and  old  commercial  subject*.  Some  deal  with  this 
neglected  phase  of  education  as  if  it  were  a  "subject";  others  concede  that  it  may  be 
an  outcome  of  many  different  subjects;  and  still  others  believe  that  its  values  emerge 
from  the  teaching  of  their  subjects  without  special  effort  to  attain  them.  Dr.  Wilson 
analyses  the  situation  clearly  and  furnishes  a  somewhat  new  basis  for  thinking  about 

this  subject. — F.  Q.  N. 


ONE  area  of  human  experience 
into  which  pioneer  research  is 
now  penetrating  with  illuminat¬ 
ing  results  is  the  psychology  of  com¬ 
munication.  Within  this  area,  the 
field  of  semantics,  or  of  conveying 
ideas  by  means  of  w’ords,  is  of  para¬ 
mount  importance.  I  suspect  that,  for 
the  sake  of  clarifying  the  discussions 
on  which  we  are  now  engaged,  it 
would  he  extraordinarily  fruitful  to 
apply  the  techniques  of  semantics  to 
the  vocabulary  of  consumer  education. 
We  might  avoid  a  good  many  pitfalls 
and  disappointments  if  we  could  first 
clarify  our  terms  and  the  thoughts  for 
which  they  are  the  symbols.  If  it 
were  possible  for  each  of  us  here  to 
describe  with  absolute  lucidity  the 
concepts  and  ideas  and  meanings 
which  w’e  individually  attach  to  the 
basic  term  “consumer  education”  it¬ 
self,  we  should  find  the  greatest  vari¬ 
ety  and  inconsistency  among  our  defi¬ 
nitions.  Confusion  and  cross-purposes 
exist  within  the  field  of  consumer  edu¬ 
cation,  not  alone  because  it  is  a  new 
and  growing  field,  but  also  because  we 
who  talk  about  it  fail  to  make  our¬ 
selves  understood  even  to  one  another. 
We  are  lost  in  the  maze  of  connota¬ 
tions  and  generalities  which  attach 


themselves  to  our  communicated  words 
like  the  multiplied  overtones  of  a  mu¬ 
sical  chord. 

A  New  Concept  of  Consumer 
Education 

I  should  like  to  make  my  brief  dis¬ 
cussion  of  “consumer  education  in  the 
schools”  somewhat  clearer  and  more 
meaningful  by  first  attempting  a  de¬ 
scription  of  what  the  term  “consumer 
education”  means  to  me.  Consumer 
education  is  not  an  independent  disci¬ 
pline  such  as  mathematics  or  history 
or  any  of  the  natural  or  social  sciences. 
The  distinguishing  characteristic  of 
consumer  education  is  not  a  specific 
body  of  subject  matter  or  a  definite 
group  of  techniques  or  methods  of 
work.  Consumer  education,  in  its 
broad  and  worthwhile  sense,  is  not  to 
be  identified  wuth  some  special  course 
in  the  curriculum  of  school  or  college, 
frequently  and  optimistically  labelled 
“consumer  economics.”  Consumer  ed¬ 
ucation  is  much  too  pervasive  and 
complex  to  be  confined  within  the 
straight  jacket  of  school  “subjects”  for 
it  is  concerned  not  with  little  segments 
of  our  accumulated  knowledge  of  the 
“social  heritage,”  but  with  one  aspect 
of  the  personalities  we  are  trying  to 


1  An  addreaa  delivered  before  the  BuaineM-Conaumer  Relatlona  Conference,  Buffalo,  N.  T., 
June,  1139.  Reprinted  by  permiaalon  from  copyrighted  report  of  that  Conference. 
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educate.  Consumer  education  empha¬ 
sizes  the  goals  rather  than  the  means 
of  education;  the  clue  to  definition  of 
consumer  education  really  lies  in  the 
description  of  what  a  consumer  is;  in 
j>cdagogical  language,  consumer  edu¬ 
cation  by  its  very  nature  is  “pupil- 
centered.” 

It  is  a  truism  to  point  out  that  ev¬ 
ery  human  being  is  a  many-sided  per¬ 
sonality;  each  of  us  is  a  comjwsite 
of  many  elements.  There  is  the  phy¬ 
sical  person,  a  functioning  organism 
presenting  a  material  image.  But 
there  are  also  the  social  side  of  one’s 
personality,  the  ethical  self,  the  intel¬ 
lectual  self,  the  “political  man”  and 
the  “economic  man.”  Each  of  these 
terms  emphasizes  one  aspect  of  the 
personality  as  it  appears  in  our  com¬ 
plex  society.  The  same  is  true  when 
we  talk  of  man  as  “consumer” ;  we  are 
simply  emphasizing  one  area  or  aspect 
of  his  operations  which  has  become  of 
striking  importance  to  present-day  so¬ 
ciety.  What  we  mean  by  successful 
education  of  the  consumer  is  such  ed¬ 
ucation  as  will  enable  individuals  to 
act  wisely  and  effectively  when  they 
are  functioning  as  consumers.  And 
this  does  not  imply  a  .separation  of 
consumer  education  from  the  con¬ 
trolled  development  of  other  aspects 
of  the  human  personality!  The  con¬ 
sumer  is  the  same  person  as  the  social 
man,  the  emotional  man,  the  cultured 
man,  the  psychologically  mature  indi¬ 
vidual.  The  foundation  of  consumer 
education,  and  its  fate,  are  intimately 
tied  up  with  all  the  other  aspects  of 
educational  growth  with  which  schools 
concern  themselves. 

An  analogy  may  make  the  point 
clearer.  For  decades  in  the  United 
States  we  have  talked  about  civic  edu¬ 


cation  very  much  as  we  are  now  be¬ 
ginning  to  talk  about  consumer  edu¬ 
cation.  Civic  education  stresses  the 
citizenship  activities  of  the  personal¬ 
ity  exactly  as  consumer  education 
stresses  the  activities  of  wise  consump¬ 
tion.  And  the  two  are  intimately  re¬ 
lated;  consumer  and  citizen  are  one 
and  the  same  person,  and  the  two 
phases  of  his  personality  have  much 
in  common.  The  history  of  civic  ed¬ 
ucation  in  the  schools  is  largely  one 
of  over-simplified  efforts  and  vain 
hopes.  We  have  frequently  tried  to 
make  civic  education  the  responsibil¬ 
ity  of  one  or  a  few  courses  —  such 
courses  as  “civics”  or  “citizenship”  or 
certain  kinds  of  history  or  even  the 
larger  group  of  subjects  called  the  so¬ 
cial  studies.  We  have  sought  to  sepa¬ 
rate  the  “citizen”  from  other  aspects 
of  his  well-rounded  personality.  And 
these  attempts  to  identify  civic  edu¬ 
cation  with  specific  courses  and  bodies 
of  subject-matter  have  all  been  vain; 
ue  know  now  that  the  formation  of  a 
citizen  is  a  job  of  the  whole  school, 
and  indeed  of  the  whole  life  of  youth. 
In  consumer  education  we  shall  be 
wise  to  recognize  the  .same  situation; 
every  aspect  of  the  entire  program  of 
the  school — its  work  in  English,  art, 
history,  mathematics  as  well  as  in 
liome  economics,  “consumer  econom¬ 
ics”  and  “citizenship” — has  a  part  in 
the  development  of  a  consumer.  The 
analysis  of  consumer  education  in  the 
.schools  involves  analysis  of  every  as¬ 
pect  of  the  school’s  operations,  both 
formal  and  informal. 

Sound  Standards  of  Value 
Needed 

This  point  of  view  has  been  ex¬ 
pressed  admirably  in  an  excellent  little 
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book  by  T.  L.  Norton,  called  Public 
Education  and  Economic  Trends,  a 
series  of  lectures  given  only  a  few 
weeks  ago  at  the  Harvard  Graduate 
School  of  Education  and  published  in 
book  form.  Writing  on  “Consump¬ 
tion  and  the  Problem  of  Education,” 
Norton  reviews  the  status  of  the  con¬ 
sumer  in  our  economic  system,  the 
trends  that  are  affecting  his  activities, 
and  then  says: 

“One  of  the  primary  needs  in  the 
field  of  consumption  is  the  develop¬ 
ment  on  the  part  of  consumers  of 
sound  value  standards.  The  consumer 
is  faced  with  two  specific  problems. 
First  he  must  decide  upon  the  direc¬ 
tion  his  wants  should  take  and  sec¬ 
ondly  he  must  actually  select  the  thing 
which  can  satisfy  his  w’ants.  It  is 
difficult  to  do  the  second  without  hav¬ 
ing  arrived  at  a  decision  regarding  the 
first.  Let  me  give  an  illustration. 
.  .  .  The  consumer  must  decide,  for 
e.xample,  on  the  relative  importance 
of  food,  clothing,  shelter,  and  amuse¬ 
ments  in  his  total  scheme  of  consump¬ 
tion.  Shall  he  cut  down  on  food  in 
order  to  be  able  to  spend  more  on 
amusements  ?  Here  is  another  type 
of  choice.  The  United  States  De¬ 
partment  of  Agriculture  has  been  de¬ 
veloping  grading  standards  for  canned 
goods.  Suppose  these  standards  were 
prominently  displayed  on  the  wrap¬ 
per.  Can  we  assume  that  the  con¬ 
sumer  will  make  an  intelligent  choice 
tmless  he  has  first  developed  sound 
value  standards  regarding  the  charac¬ 
teristics  of  a  product  which  it  is  de¬ 
sirable  to  purchase  ?  Unless  the  con¬ 
sumer  had  previously  decided  upon 
the  relative  importance  of  these  char¬ 
acteristics  he  would  find  it  difficult 
to  utilize  the  data.  In  addition,  choice 


must  also  be  made  many  times  as  be- 
tw’een  one  product  and  an  entirely  dif¬ 
ferent  one.  These  cases  call  for  value 
standards.  For  example,  information 
regarding  a  can  of  tomatoes  and  in¬ 
formation  regarding  a  sandwich  toast¬ 
er  will  not  in  themselves  solve  for  the 
consumer  the  question  of  choosing  one 
or  the  other.  The  first  problem,  there¬ 
fore,  would  seem  to  be  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  value  judgments  within  indi¬ 
viduals.  Consumers  ought  to  be  con¬ 
scious  of  the  real  reasons  why  they 
buy  certain  goods  and  ought  to  estab¬ 
lish  individual  standards  of  choice  re¬ 
garding  the  various  fields  of  consump¬ 
tion  expenditures. 

“A  great  deal  of  attention  has  been 
given  during  recent  years  to  the  tech¬ 
nical  problem  of  the  selection  of  a  spe¬ 
cific  commodity;  for  example,  whether 
one  can  of  tomatoes  is  better  than  an¬ 
other.  But  after  all,  a  training  in 
such  technical  matters  merely  enables 
the  consumer  to  make  a  specific  choice 
after  he  has  first  rendered  a  value 
judgment  regarding  entirely  different 
commodities.  If  people  were  told  the 
facts  about  the  physical  properties  of 
goods,  there  is  no  assurance  that  they 
would  buy  more  wisely.  The  real 
problem  is  the  initial  decision  on,  say, 
food  rather  than  amusements.  I  do 
not  wish  to  see  the  technical  phase  of 
buying  neglected,  but  T  do  w’ant  to 
emphasize  the  primary  importance  of 
the  desirability  of  evolving  value 
standards.” 

One  must  agree  with  Professor 
Norton,  it  seems  to  me,  in  his  conten¬ 
tion  that  value  standards  are  at  the 
heart  of  all  education.  What  many 
of  us  call  “character,”  what  the  teach¬ 
ers  of  literature  and  the  arts  call  “bet¬ 
ter  taste,”  what  Henry  C.  Morrison 
called  “the  capacity  for  deferred  plea- 
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sure,”  what  is  often  called  “a  habit  of 
critical-mindedness” — all  these  as  well 
as  that  elusive  thing  called  “money 
sense”  are  involved  in  consumer  edu¬ 
cation. 

In  the  light  of  this  concept  of  con¬ 
sumer  education,  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  deal  with  the  title  of  this  talk 
by  presenting  a  simple  statistical  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  extent  to  which  courses  in 
“consumer  economics”  are  offered  in 
schools,  or  of  the  number  of  pupils 
taking  such  courses.  That  would 
oversimplify  the  field  of  consumer  ed¬ 
ucation  to  an  absurd  degree  and  in 
misleading  fashion.  Rather,  in  the 
few  minutes  available,  I  shall  present 
a  more  subjective  but  larger  report. 

I  should  like  to  deal  first  with  that 
aspect  of  consumer  education  which 
involves  instruction  in  buying  habits 
and  in  criteria  for  selecting  specific 
kinds  and  (pialities  of  go(xl3,  and  sec¬ 
ond  with  the  creation  through  schools 
of  certain  standards  of  value  or  guid¬ 
ing  principles  which,  transcending 
consumer  education,  nevertheless  shape 
the  line  of  action  that  the  consumer 
takes. 

Good  Buying  Habits  an  Objective 

The  most  tangible  effect  on  school 
j'ractices  of  the  rise  of  the  movement 
for  education  of  the  consumer  is  to  l)e 
seen  in  increased  instruction  al)out 
buying  practices  and  good  buying  hab¬ 
its.  If  we  were  to  make  a  complete 
chart  of  what  is  taught  in  schools  un¬ 
der  various  subject  labels  today,  and 
compare  it  with  a  similar  chart  for 
schools  of  ten  or  twenty  years  ago,  we 
should  find  a  really  impressive  in¬ 
crease  in  the  amount  of  direct  instruc¬ 
tion  on  “how  to  get  one’s  money’s 
worth.”  Arithmetic  instruction  in 
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the  elementary  school  has  been  much 
more  carefully  synchronized  during 
recent  years  with  the  personal  finan¬ 
cial  transactions  involved  in  ordinary 
living.  In  the  secondary  schools  the 
influence  of  a  consumer-approach  ap¬ 
pears  in  a  great  variety  of  courses. 

Teachers  of  English,  for  example, 
are  dealing  not  so  much  with  abstract 
standards  of  literary  taste  and  criti¬ 
cism  and  with  the  so-called  “classics,” 
and  more  with  the  problems  of  wise 
selection  and  use  of  newspapers,  mag¬ 
azines,  current  books,  plays,  radio  pro¬ 
grams,  and  movies.  Selection  from 
among  these  attributes  of  our  culture 
is  a  consumer’s  problem.  The  attempt 
of  the  English  teachers  to  reorient 
their  teaching  to  deal  with  consumer’s 
rather  than  producer’s  needs  and  to 
help  us  “get  our  money’s  worth”  in 
the  materials  we  read  and  in  the  dra¬ 
matic  productions  we  see  and  hear  is 
closely  comparable  to  the  work  of  the 
art  teachers  who  deal  with  the  selec¬ 
tion  of  pictures  or  of  jewelry  or  of 
art  forms  for  home  decoration.  In 
all  the  work  of  teachers  of  literature 
and  the  arts,  this  reinvigorated  at¬ 
tempt  to  bring  the  standards  of  their 
fields  to  bear  directly  on  the  problems 
oi  the  consumer  is  an  outstanding 
trend  in  modern  education. 

But  the  more  “practical”  work  of 
the  schools — practical  in  that  it  deals 
with  the  purchase  of  necessities  rather 
than  luxuries  —  is  to  be  found  in 
courses  in  home  economics,  and  in 
general  or  applied  science.  For  many 
girls  and  for  a  considerable  number  of 
boys,  courses  in  home  economics  sug¬ 
gest  specific  criteria  for  the  selection 
of  items  of  clothing,  foods,  and  home 
furnishings.  Courses  in  applied  sci¬ 
ence,  which  are  receiving  increasing 
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attention  in  both  the  junior  and  sen¬ 
ior  high  schools,  provide  no  small 
amount  of  instruction  in  such  matters 
as  the  purchase  of  home  equipment  in 
a  technological  age,  the  application  of 
ohemical  principles  to  the  selection 
and  use  of  cosmetics  and  food  preser¬ 
vatives,  standards  for  selecting  elec¬ 
trical  aids,  radios,  vacuum  cleaners, 
automobiles.  Courses  in  these  two 
fields — home  economics  and  the  ap¬ 
plied  sciences — provide  a  large  share 
of  the  school’s  direct  instruction  in 
“how  to  buy.” 

Without  further  description  it  is 
apparent  that  schools  are  at  present 
giving  a  considerable  amount  of  in¬ 
struction  in  how  to  select  and  buy 
many  of  the  types  of  commodities  in¬ 
cluded  within  our  standard  of  living. 
This  instruction  in  “how  to  buy”  af¬ 
fects  not  only  courses  which  are  la- 
lielled  by  such  titles  as  “Consumer 
Fconomics”  but  affects  practically  all 
the  courses  commonly  included  in  the 
seoondarv’-school  curriculum.  How¬ 
ever,  observation  of  the  ordinary  buy¬ 
ing  habits  of  typical  school  graduates 
gives  considerable  evidence  that  school 
instruction  along  these  lines  has  not 
been  very  fruitful.  Poor  buying  hal> 
its  still  characterize  most  of  us,  in 
spite  of  whatever  instniction  the 
schools  have  given. 

Present  Attempts  to  Develop  Good 
Buying  Habits  Faulty 

The  difficulty,  T  think,  lies  in  two 
factors.  In  the  first  place,  school  in¬ 
struction  has  been  handicapped  by 
lack  of  accurate  instructional  materi¬ 
als.  Wkile  a  few  schools  have  made 
use  of  the  bulletins  on  buying  distrib¬ 
uted  by  a  number  of  the  municipal 
Better  Business  Bureaus,  and  many 


have  used  the  popular  “debunking” 
books  such  as  100,000,000  Guinea 
Pigs  and  the  private  and  govern¬ 
mental  research  bureaus  for  consumer 
problems,  there  has  been  very  little 
up-to-date  material  written  especially 
for  school  use.  Instruction  of  chil¬ 
dren  and  adolescents  cannot  best  be 
carried  on  with  written  materials  pre¬ 
pared  primarily  for  adults.  Fugitive 
materials  in  the  way  of  clippings  and 
j>amphlets  are  difficult  to  use  effi¬ 
ciently  under  school  conditions,  and 
the  teacher  is  often  properly  fearful 
of  accepting  and  using  such  material 
l>ecause  of  its  unknown  or  biased  ori¬ 
gin.  We  have  not  yet  solved  the 
problem  of  providing  teaching  equip¬ 
ment  in  this  field. 

But  an  even  more  serious  difficulty 
lies  in  the  fact  that  the  field  of  buy¬ 
ing,  as  w’e  have  dealt  with  it  in  the 
schools,  is  one  for  adults  rather  than 
adolescents.  The  usual  school  instruc¬ 
tion  in  buying  has  violated  the  prin¬ 
ciple  to  which  psychologists  attach 
much  importance — that  the  maturity 
of  the  pupil,  his  interests  and  ordina¬ 
ry  activities,  are  the  clue  as  to  what 
can  appropriately  be  taught  at  his  age 
level.  It  may  be  unfortunate  but  it 
is  nevertheless  true  that  most  high- 
school  pupils  have  little  to  do  with 
buying  the  foods  and  furnishings  of 
the  homes  from  which  they  come,  or 
even  buying  their  own  clothing.  In- 
sfniction  in  direct  buying  of  such 
items  is  for  most  pupils  remote  and 
unreal;  it  is  not  related  to  their  own 
experience  or  to  their  own  living  ac¬ 
tivities.  The  psychological  principle 
of  readiness  seems  to  indicate  that 
most  direct  instruction  in  buying 
goods  belongs  to  the  level  of  adult  ed¬ 
ucation  rather  than  to  the  schools. 
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The  schools  could  and  should  give  pu¬ 
pils  instruction  in  how  to  buy  wisely 
the  things  that  young  people  buy  any¬ 
way;  it  is  not  altogether  ridiculous  to 
suggest  that  schools  help  pupils  set 
up  standards  for  purchasing  ice-cream 
sodas,  candy  bars,  ball  bats,  and  ten¬ 
nis  racquets.  The  school  might  even 
provide  opportunities  for  experience 
in  helping  purchase  certain  types  of 
school  supplies  as  an  aid  to  the  forma¬ 
tion  of  good  buying  habits.  But  the 
best  that  the  school  can  do  will  not 
furnish  individuals  —  whose  memo¬ 
ries  are,  after  all,  shorter  than  the 
span  of  years  from  adolescence  to  full 
adult  responsibility  —  with  the  innu¬ 
merable  and  detailed  data  of  criteria 
for  wise  buying.  The  school,  in  col¬ 
laboration  with  the  home,  may  lay  a 
strong  foundation  for  the  consumer 
activities  of  adulthood,  but  it  cannot 
e\en  hope  to  build  the  finished  struc¬ 
ture.  For  that  human  nature  and  a 
cennplex  technology,  not  the  schools, 
are  to  blame. 

From  this  point  of  view,  then,  it 
may  be  conclmled  that  schools  are  giv¬ 
ing  considerable  instruction  in  techni¬ 
cal  standards  for  purchasing  goods ; 
that  some  of  this  instruction  is  worth¬ 
while  and  may  be  made  even  more 
realistic  and  valuable  to  adolescents, 
but  that  some  of  it  is  doomed  to  inef¬ 
fectiveness  ;  that  dependence  upon 
schools  to  furnish  consumers  with 
technical  data  for  buying  goods  is  un¬ 
wise;  and  that  schools’  preoccupation 
with  this  aspect  of  consumer  education 
i.s  misleading.  A  coordination  of  ef¬ 
fort  of  schools  and  the  agencies  of 
adult  education,  in  which  these  latter 
agencies  carry  the  heavier  burden,  is 
a  necessity  if  buying  habits  of  the 
great  body  of  Americans  are  really 


to  be  improved  through  technical  in¬ 
formation  for  purchasers. 

Establishing  Standards  of  Value 

But  w’hat  of  the  school’s  develop¬ 
ment  in  pupils  of  the  “value  stand¬ 
ards”  which  Xorton  described  as  the 
basic  need  of  good  consumer  educa¬ 
tion?  It  may  be  pointed  out  in  the 
first  place,  that  the  whole  philosophy 
of  American  education  has  Wn  one 
of  “money-getting’’  rather  than  “mon¬ 
ey-using.”  We  educators  have  made 
and  publicized  one  study  after  an¬ 
other — many  of  them  misleading — to 
prove  that  every  added  day  in  school 
or  college  means  increased  earning 
power  for  the  individual.  Xo  small 
share  of  the  prestige  which  education 
has  enjoyed  in  American  culture  ii 
due  to  the  common  belief  that  school¬ 
ing  makes  a  person  a  letter  producer 
of  goods,  a  more  successful  earner. 
The  recent  years  of  depression  have 
somewhat  shaken  this  faith  and  have 
rather  convincingly  demonstrated  that 
ability  to  spend  wisely  is  as  impo^ 
taut  as  ability  to  earn.  It  w’as  natu¬ 
ral  that  in  an  ex{)anding  frontier  na¬ 
tion,  the  })roduction  of  gooils  and  the 
training  of  producers  seemed  more 
important  than  consumption.  One 
would  expect  vocational  education  to 
develop  earlier  than  consumer  educa¬ 
tion,  as  it  has  done  in  our  society. 
As  a  people,  we  had  to  conquer  a  con¬ 
tinent’s  natural  resources  before  the 
movement  for  conservation  could  be¬ 
gin.  ronsumer  education  is  a  good 
deal  like  conservation  applied  to  an 
individual’s  rather  than  a  society’s 
use  of  goods. 

At  any  rate,  our  generation  is  wit¬ 
nessing  a  change  in  American  think¬ 
ing  and  in  the  philosophy  of  Ameri- 
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can  education.  The  very  extent  of 
interest  in  consumer  education  is  evi¬ 
dence  of  the  fact.  For  a  decade  or 
more  school  people  have  been  talking 
of  a  consumer  point  of  view  in  the 
whole  technique  of  curriculum-mak¬ 
ing.  We  had  oriented  education  on 
developing  makers  of  things;  we  are 
now  thinking  increasingly  of  the  users 
of  things.  An  intangible  shift  in  the 
philosophy  of  schoolmen  and  of  the 
supporters  of  public  education  is  tak¬ 
ing  place;  it  is  the  first  step  in  realiz¬ 
ing  among  pupils  the  primary  objec¬ 
tives  of  consumer  education. 

This  shift  of  emphasis  in  educa¬ 
tional  philosophy  already  begins  to  re¬ 
veal  itself  in  schools.  In  curriculum 
and  method  more  and  more  attention 
is  being  given  to  the  creation  among 
pupils  of  “value  standards.”  The 
movement  of  “education  for  leisure” 
is  one  illustration ;  in  commercial  ed¬ 
ucation  there  is  a  marked  trend  away 
from  a  narrow  vocational  emphasis  on 
“tricks  of  the  trade”  to  emphasis  on 
a  “social  outlook”  for  the  clerical 
worker.  Civic  education  increasingly 
concerns  itself  with  attitudes,  emo¬ 
tional  learnings,  and  loyalties.  All 
these  alterations  in  educational  prac¬ 
tice  are  parts  of  the  same  pattern; 
they  are  approaches  to  the  creation  in 
pupils  of  standards  of  values;  they 
are  a  part  of  society’s  general  grop¬ 
ing  toward  a  new  faith,  a  new  code. 

Rut  there  are  more  specific  illustra¬ 
tions  of  schools’  efforts  to  enable  pu¬ 
pils  to  order  their  lives  as  consumers 
more  consistently  and  enlightenedly. 
There  is,  for  example,  greatly  in¬ 
creased  and  vitalized  instruction  about 
the  economic  system ;  material  on  eco¬ 
nomic  institutions  and  practices  is 
coming  into  the  curriculum  probably 


more  rapidly  than  material  from  any 
other  field.  Economic  courses  are 
slowly  reorienting  themselves  about 
consumption  rather  than  production 
interests  and  problems;  the  techniques 
of  distribution  of  goods  gain  more  at¬ 
tention  than  the  techniques  of  factory 
production.  To  be  sure,  much  eco¬ 
nomic  instruction  is  still  vague  and 
impersonal,  but  there  is  a  determined 
effort  in  newer  textbooks  and  courses 
of  study  to  adjust  economic  materials 
niore  carefully  to  the  maturity  of  pu¬ 
pils,  to  the  trends  of  social  interest, 
and  to  make  them  contribute  more  ef¬ 
fectively  to  the  framework  of  eco¬ 
nomic  understandings  within  which 
consumer  choices  must  be  made. 

Another  area  in  which  school  prac¬ 
tice  is  improving  is  in  instruction 
about  advertising  and  the  general  in¬ 
fluences  which  seek  to  form  an  indi¬ 
vidual’s  opinion.  Analysis  of  how  we 
acquire  ideas,  of  the  techniques  of 
opinion-forming,  of  the  barrage  of  in¬ 
fluences  —  legitimate  and  ulterior  — 
which  shape  the  minds  of  all  of  us  is 
now  a  part  of  the  curriculum  of  the 
great  majority  of  schools.  Consumers 
who  are  aware  of  the  influences  which 
shape  their  wants  and  which  suggest 
criteria  for  selection  of  goods  are  like¬ 
ly  to  be  better  even  though  not  per¬ 
fect  consumers.  A  certain  sophistica¬ 
tion  for  pupils  about  their  own  men¬ 
tal  and  emotional  processes,  a  study 
of  their  own  wants  and  abilities  and 
prejudices,  of  why  they  “behave  like 
human  beings”  is  increasingly  a  part 
of  the  curriculum.  Study  of  contem¬ 
porary  society  and  of  social  trends  has 
grown  apace  in  the  schools.  The 
schools  are  teaching  and,  I  think, 
njust  continue  to  teach  about  the  pos¬ 
sibilities  and  diflSculties,  the  advan- 
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tages  and  disadvantages  to  consumer 
interests  of  private  business  practices, 
of  organized  coiiperatives  and  consu¬ 
mer  groups,  and  of  governmental  reg¬ 
ulation  of  lx)th  sellers  and  buyers  of 
goods. 

Changing  Philosophy  of 
Consumer  Education 

These  an*  but  a  few  illustrations  of 
areas  in  which  the  philosophy  of  con¬ 
sumer  education  is  inserting  itself 
gradually  but  effectively  into  the 
schools.  It  is  in  this  philosophy,  this 
concept  of  consumer  education  as  a 
viewpoint  which  must  animate  all 
realistic  instruction  in  general  educa¬ 
tion  for  the  great  IxkIv  of  pupils,  that 
the  real  hope  of  educating  consumers 
lies.  It  is  partly  Wause  consumers 
themselves  have  had  no  code,  no  sys¬ 
tematic  beliefs  alwut  their  own  wants 
and  the  satisfaction  of  those  wants 
that  purchasing  habits  have  l)een  so 
wasteful  and  inefficient  and  that  illegi¬ 
timate  business  practices  have  flour¬ 
ished.  The  elimination  of  such  prac¬ 
tices  is  desirable  both  for  the  consu¬ 
mer  and  the  honest  business  enter¬ 
prise.  It  is  not  the  function  of  the 
8<*hools  to  try  to  reform  business,  but 
it  is  a  function  of  the  schools  to 
help  form  for  pupils  a  framework 
of  understandings  and  attitudes  which 
will  guide  them  in  their  activities  as 
consumers.  Pupils  who  have  acquired 
standards  of  value,  w’hose  lives  are 
built  in  a  con  .scions  pattern,  wdiose 
wants  have  been  reasonably  self-disci¬ 
plined — these  are  the  pupils  who  will 
1m'  wise  consumers,  who  will  be  anx¬ 


ious  and  able  to  acejuire  through  adult 
education  the  technical  information 
necessary  to  realize  their  needs  in  buy¬ 
ing  wisely.  These  are  the  pupils  who 
will  become  the  valued  customers  of 
good  business  enterprises,  the  sup- 
jtorters  of  good  governmental  activi¬ 
ties  in  the  consumer’s  Iwhalf,  and  the 
critics  of  unwise  and  illegitimate  mea¬ 
sures  of  both  government  and  business. 

It  must  appear,  from  \vhat  has  been 
said,  that  the  schools  are  beginning  to 
come  to  grips  with  some  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  of  consumer  education  but  that 
their  program  is  not  yet  crystallized 
or  complete.  In  this  discussion  I 
have  suggested  that  consumer  educa¬ 
tion  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  “.school 
subject” ;  it  is,  rather  a  new^  and  im¬ 
portant  emphasis  on  a  group  of  objec¬ 
tives  which  have  been  heretofore  neg- 
lected  in  our  schools.  Consumer  edu¬ 
cation  must  deal  with  technical  stand¬ 
ards  for  wise  buying,  but  this  is  to  a 
certain  extent  an  area  most  suitable 
for  the  adult  level.  The  schools  need 
to  “think  through”  again  and  more 
clearly  w’hat  kinds  of  instruction  in 
buying  they  can  most  profitably  offer. 
Put  the  great  contribution  of  the 
schools  lies  in  the  creation  of  “value 
standard.s” — a  task  of  the  whole  school 
institution.  Only  as  the  school  helps 
create  mature  and  balanced  persons 
can  it  lx*st  help  create  wise  and  far 
sighted  consumers.  Consumer  educa¬ 
tion  is  neither  an  ephemeral  fad  nor 
a  panacea  for  the  ?lls  of  mankind,  but 
it  is  an  important  phase  of  the  realis¬ 
tic  education  for  living  which  is  the 
task  of  democracy’s  schools. 
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SUPKRVISION  in  commercial 
education  is  necessary  even 
thon^jb  some  school  administra¬ 
tors  arjnn?  that  it  is  too  costly,  that 
there  is  no  need  for  special  subject 
supervision  in  the  school  system,  that 
there  arc  too  few  teachers  to  lx*  super¬ 
vised,  and  that  the  school  runs  alon^ 
nicely  without  the  aid  of  supervision. 
Other  excuses  are  offered  by  school 
administrators  for  not  facing;  the 
facts.  There  arc,  however,  many  af¬ 
firmative  reasons  for  placing  super¬ 
visors  in  charfje  of  state  commercial 
education  profrrams  and  those  in  local 
school  systems. 

First,  let  us  consider  the  general 
educational  set-up.  That  there  has 
been  a  great  change  in  the  educational 
program,  no  one  will  doubt.  In  the 
beginning,  education  in  this  country 
was  founded  on  simple  principles  of 
administration  and  organization,  with 
ct»mplete  emphasis  on  what  have  come 
to  be  called  “academic”  subjects.  The 
more  complex  school  system  of  today, 
with  its  new  theories,  specialized  de¬ 
partments,  and  multiple  course  offer¬ 
ings,  is  a  challenge  to  the  best  trained 
educational  administrator.  It  is  this 
complexity  of  program  which  has 
given  rise  to  supervision  in  the  spe¬ 
cial  subject-matter  areas.  There  is  a 
great  need  for  unification  of  the  w'ork 
in  the  various  fields  of  education  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  sure  that  each 
school  department  will  focus  its  atten¬ 
tion  on  the  special  educational  needs 
which  it  is  designed  to  serve,  while  at 
the  same  time  not  neglecting  the 
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larger  aims  of  the  educational  pro¬ 
gram  as  a  whole.  Especially  is  this 
true  of  commercial  education.  A 
qualified  educator  should  be  chosen  to 
lead  in  the  determination  of  the  spe¬ 
cific  objectives  of  business  education 
which  will  best  serve  his  community, 
and  to  coiirdinate  and  articulate  all 
activities  of  this  department  so  as  to 
provide  maximum  educational  growth, 
l)oth  general  and  specific,  to  bosys  and 
girls  who  elect  the  business  training 
program. 

The  Commercial  Supervisor  and 
Administrator 

For  many  years  supervision  has 
been  thought  of  as  having  to  do 
wdth  the  improvement  of  instruction 
tl  rough  rendering  direct  aid  to  teach¬ 
ers  in  the  handling  of  their  classroom 
situations  or  problems.  There  can  be 
no  doubt  but  that  this  function  of  the 
supervisor  will  continue  to  be  a  most 
important  one,  but  in  the  field  of 
commercial  education  a  supervisor 
must  be  to  a  certain  extent  an  admin¬ 
istrator  and  director  of  a  complex 
[)rogram  of  education  as  well  as  a 
superior  teacher  who  can  be  of  direct 
assistance  in  the  development  of  bet¬ 
ter  classroom  methods.  There  are 
many  problems  having  to  do  with 
equipment,  guidance  of  students,  pre- 
vocational  training  necessary  to  make 
vocational  training  effective,  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  diverse  program  of  voca¬ 
tional  training  to  take  care  of  indi¬ 
vidual  educational  interests,  organiza¬ 
tion  of  ways  and  means  of  providing 
the  prospective  business  worker  with 
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the  occupational  intelligence  and  un¬ 
derstanding  which  are  so  necessary  in 
his  first  job  contacts,  measuring  the 
results  of  teaching  not  only  in  terms 
of  scholastic  requirements  but  also  in 
terms  of  occupational  standards,  keep¬ 
ing  in  touch  with  ever-changing  de¬ 
mands  for  skilled  workers  in  the  va¬ 
rious  departments  of  business  serve<l, 
placing  students  in  positions  where 
they  can  make  the  most  of  their  train¬ 
ing,  and  following  up  beginners  on  the 
job  to  see  wherein  their  training  has 
been  faulty  or  especially  adequate 
with  a  view  to  the  improvement  of 
training  programs  in  the  years  ahead. 
In  view  of  all  these  various  activities 
in  w’hich  a  supervisor  must  engage, 
it  would  seem  that  the  term  “super¬ 
visor”  is  somewhat  of  a  misnomer 
when  applied  to  this  particular  field. 

Many  administrators  of  school  sys¬ 
tems  who  recognize  the  need  for  su¬ 
pervision  in  the  field  of  business  train¬ 
ing  excuse  themselves  for  not  provid¬ 
ing  it  on  the  ground  that  it  is  costly. 
But  it  should  be  remembered  that  if 
a  supervisor  can  direct  the  efforts  of 
commercial  teachers  so  as  to  reduce 
waste,  improve  the  quality  of  instruc¬ 
tion,  lessen  the  time  taken  for  voca¬ 
tional  preparation,  increase  the  num¬ 
ber  of  effective  placements  following 
training,  and  insure  training  which 
squares  with  occupational  standards, 
the  cost  of  such  supervision  will  be 
wiped  out  in  savings  which  it  will  ef¬ 
fect.  At  least  no  administrators 
should  decide  against  administration 
in  this  very  complex  field  without  be¬ 
ing  sure  that  the  element  of  increased 
cost  is  not  more  apparent  than  real. 

In  large  cities  where  there  are  jun¬ 
ior  high  schools,  senior  high  schools, 
junior  colleges,  vocational  schools,  and 
evening  schools,  the  need  for  super¬ 


vision  in  this  particular  field  is  ven 
great.  Even  in  smaller  communitia 
which  are  so  situated  as  to  undertake 
to  coiiperate  with  each  other  in  8ecu^ 
ing  this  much-needed  service,  there  ii 
no  reason  why  a  director  of  businesi 
education  should  not  be  employed 
jointly  with  the  understanding  that 
his  time  will  be  divided  among  the 
.«ohools  contributing  to  his  support  or, 
iK'tter  still,  that  his  leadership  and 
the  plans  which  result  from  it  will  be 
made  available  to  the  school  system 
which  unite  in  paying  for  his  servicei 

A  Rapidly  Changing  Field 

Tnlike  many  academic  fields  whick 
are  included  in  our  high  school  pro¬ 
grams,  the  commercial  field  is  in  i 
constant  state  of  change.  There  are 
many  systems  of  bookkeeping  and 
shorthand,  for  example,  which  must 
be  appraised  in  relation  to  the  train¬ 
ing  to  be  given  in  any  given  school. 
Kew  theories  with  respect  to  distribu¬ 
tive  education  are  coming  to  the  front 
because  of  the  recent  passage  of  the 
Goorge-Deen  Act.  The  whole  social- 
business  group  of  subjects  includin|f 
commercial  law,  commercial  geogra¬ 
phy,  business  economics,  and  busineai 
organization  is  under  fire,  while  a  new 
series  of  courses  in  this  particular 
field  of  business  education  are  in  the 
making.  Xo  longer  is  vocational 
training  the  sole  objective  of  the 
husine.^s  program.  Guidance,  prevo- 
catioual,  and  personal-use  function! 
arc  being  accepted  and  are  having 
considerable  influence  on  the  develop¬ 
ment  of  a  modernized  program  of 
business  training.  Perhaps  no  one 
chnngo  in  the  thinking  of  those  re¬ 
sponsible  for  business  education  which 
has  come  about  in  recent  years  is  of 
more  significance  than  is  that  which 
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has  to  do  with  what  is  called  “con¬ 
sumer  business  education.”  This  new 
field  poses  many  important  questions 
for  commercial  educators  to  answer. 
Without  leadership  of  the  right  sort 
it  if  practically  impossible  for  busy 
classroom  teachers  to  keep  abreast  of 
trends  in  this  dynamic  field  of  edu¬ 
cation. 

It  must  be  remembered  also  that  a 
program  which  depends  so  much  for 
its  materials,  methods,  and  objectives 
cn  social  and  economic  trends  must 
be  in  a  constant  state  of  readjustment 
since  social  and  economic  changes  are 
coming  about  with  unusual  complete¬ 
ness  and  swiftness.  Few  classroom 
teachers  in  the  field  of  commerce  can 
rely  upon  a  single  text  or  even  on  a 
small  group  of  reference  texts  for  ma¬ 
terials  needed.  There  must  be  some¬ 
one  in  the  organization  who  has  time 
to  search  for,  appraise  the  value  of, 
and  make  available  to  teachers  the 
supplementary  materials  and  equip¬ 
ment  needed  for  effective  teaching  in 
this  field. 

Proper  Integration  Necessary 

If  there  is  any  one  thing  which  to¬ 
day  stands  in  the  way  of  successful 
vocational  training  in  the  field  of 
business,  it  is  a  tendency  on  the  part 
of  teachers  by  reason  of  the  prepara¬ 
tion  which  they  have  had  and  the  tra¬ 
ditions  w'hich  have  grown  up  in  their 
department  to  teach  each  subject  as  a 
separate  subject  w’ithout  taking  into 
account  the  inter-relationships  among 
the  business  subjects  in  connection 
with  the  vocational  business  training 
program.  Too  many  assume  that  if 
etch  teacher  teaches  his  subject  well 
the  student  will  in  the  end  be  quali¬ 
fied  for  the  work  he  is  8up[>osed  to  be 
prepared  to  do.  Nothing  could  be 


farther  from  the  truth.  The  student 
at  graduation  will  find  it  difficult  to 
integrate  the  results  of  the  instruc¬ 
tion  he  has  received  in  terms  of  job 
requirements.  It  is  important  that 
during  the  period  of  training  there 
shall  be  this  integration,  to  the  end 
that  occupational  competency  and  not 
mere  subject  knowledge  may  be  the 
outcome  of  it.  A  director  of  business 
education  is  necessary  to  insure  that 
there  shall  be  a  proper  integration  of 
the  course  work  which  represents  the 
vocational  training  program. 

Even  in  the  matter  of  the  achieve¬ 
ment  of  the  consumer-education  objec¬ 
tive,  it  is  equally  important  that  there 
Ih‘  someone  connected  wdth  this  large 
department  of  secondary  education 
who  has  free  time  and  the  necessary 
competency  for  determining  the  par¬ 
ticular  part  which  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  should  play,  along  with  the 
other  departments  of  the  school,  in  the 
preparation  of  boys  and  girls  to  meet 
their  responsibilities  and  to  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  their  opportunities  as  con¬ 
sumers  of  goods  and  services  through¬ 
out  their  adult  life. 

It  should  lx?  remembered  also  that 
even  from  the  standpoint  of  supervi¬ 
sion  of  the  classroom  activities  of 
c*ommercial  teachers  the  average  high 
school  principal  is  not  qualified  to 
function  satisfactorily.  Perhaps  no 
other  department  of  secondary  educa¬ 
tion  is  so  completely  without  proper 
supervision  as  is  the  commercial  de¬ 
partment  since  practically  every  school 
principal  has  had  courses  in  mathe¬ 
matics,  foreign  languages,  science,  so¬ 
cial  science,  English  and  in  even  some 
of  the  practical  arts.  Very  few,  on 
the  other  hand,  have  ever  pursued 
even  a  single  course  in  the  commer¬ 
cial  field.  And  when  it  is  remem- 
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bered  that  there  are  at  least  a  dozen 
various  types  of  business  education 
being  offered  in  the  average  high 
school  program  it  seems  reasonably 
clear  that  no  principal,  without  such 
direct  contacts  with  subjects  being 
taught,  can  be  expected  to  supervise 
those  subjects  with  any  degree  of 
thoroughness  or  competence.  It  is 
important  that  one  shall  know  the 
aims,  methods  and  materials  of  a  sub¬ 
ject  before  he  can  supervise  that  sub¬ 
ject  effectively. 

Commercial  Programs  Need  Revision 

It  has  been  pointed  out  also  that 
programs  of  commercial  education  on 
the  secondary  level  are  badly  in  need 
of  revision.  When  commercial  work 
was  first  offered  in  these  schools  it 
was  based  on  actual  needs  of  business 
at  that  time  and  on  offerings  which 
had  been  given  for  many  years  in  pri¬ 
vate  schools.  Then,  too,  at  the  outset 
of  the  development  of  the  business 
training  program  it  was  customary 
for  commercial  educators  to  claim  an 
equality  b(*tween  their  subjects  and 
academic  subjects  from  the  standpoint 
of  the  cultural  objectives  of  education. 
As  a  result,  most  of  the  commercial 
subjects  have  become  as  traditional  as 
the  academic  subjects  w’ith  which 
equality  w’as  claimed.  It  seems  neces¬ 
sary  at  this  time  to  bring  our  com¬ 
mercial  program  into  line  with  sound 
principles  of  vocational  education  to 
the  end  that  these  subjects  may 
develop  the  necessary  occupational 
knowledge,  skill,  and  attitudes  which 
are  essential  to  success  in  the  store 
and  office  work.  To  accomplish  this 
result  leadership  is  essential  and  busy 
classroom  teachers,  however  compe¬ 
tent,  rarely  have  the  time  or  energy 


tc  provide  the  leadership  necessary 
for  the  important  task  of  rcvisicn 
which  must  be  undertaken,  if  business 
training  curricula  are  to  maintain 
their  places  in  the  high  school  pro¬ 
gram  and  render  satisfactory  service 
to  those  who  enroll  for  their  courses. 

It  must  be  admitted  that  our  pro¬ 
fessional  training  for  commercial 
teachers  has  been  inadequate  in  the 
past  and  that  even  today  it  is  far  from 
satisfactory  in  any  real  sense.  Too 
often  teachers  in  this  field  are  inade¬ 
quately  prepared  for  the  work  which 
they  have  to  do.  Especially  is  this 
true  in  states  where  the  demand  for 
commercial  teachers  has  exceeded  the 
supply.  Teachers  have  been  accepted 
for  this  work  on  the  basis  of  short 
intensive  courses  in  private  schools  or 
in  short-term  programs  in  academic 
colleges.  As  a  result,  teaching  is  not 
so  efficient  as  it  ought  to  be.  Even 
where  the  best  of  pre-employment 
training  has  been  had  by  teachers  in 
a  field  which  is  so  dynamic,  training 
in  service  by  a  competent  supervisor 
is  necessary  to  keep  the  program  in 
line  with  progress. 

Too  often  there  is  competition  be¬ 
tween  the  teachers  in  a  given  school. 
Each  teacher  is  desirous  of  building 
up  his  own  particular  subject  depart¬ 
ment.  Too  often  needs  of  students 
are  overlooked,  ^fore  attention  must 
be  given  to  integrating  all  the  courses 
in  such  a  way  as  to  achieve  definitely 
established  goals.  There  must  be  co¬ 
operation  instead  of  competition 
among  commercial  teachers.  Only 
through  the  cooperation  of  a  compe¬ 
tent  leader  who  can  stand  off  and  view 
the  situation  as  a  whole  is  this  inte¬ 
gration  likely  to  1m'  brought  about 
with  any  degree  of  fairness  to  all  par¬ 
ties  concerned. 
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Guidance  and  Testing  ^ 

There  are  other  services  which 
competent  director  of  business  educa¬ 
tion  can  render.  Vocational  guidance 
before  the  election  of  the  commercial 
program  and  during  the  progress  of 
training  under  this  program  is  neces¬ 
sary  if  the  right  people  are  to  be 
trained  in  the  right  way  for  the  right 
kind  of  occupational  activity.  The 
measurement  of  the  results  of  teach¬ 
ing  is  at  present  poorly  done.  It  is 
not  enough  to  determine  how  much 
of  what  is  taught  is  remembered  or 
bow  many  elementary  skills  have  been 
developed.  It  is  equally  important 
that  adequate  tests  of  vocational  com¬ 
petency  shall  be  used  at  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  vocational  business  training 
and  since  vocational  competency  must 
ever  be  the  product  of  intelligent  co¬ 
operative  effort  on  the  part  of  all  com¬ 
mercial  teachers,  it  is  not  likely  that 
individual  teachers  w'ithout  the  right 
kind  of  leadership  will  produce  or 
use  satisfactory  means  for  appraising 
the  outcomes  of  teaching  in  terms  of 
occupational  abilities.  There  is  much 
research  yet  to  l)e  done  in  the  field  of 
commercial  education.  Subject-mat¬ 
ter  teachers  can  scarcely  be  expected 
to  carry  on  research  in  addition  to 
their  regular  school  duties.  Job  an¬ 
alyses,  occupational  surveys,  testing 
experiments,  follow-up  studies  must 
he  a  part  of  the  program  from  year 
to  year.  Furthermore,  data  thus 
made  available  must  be  used  in  con¬ 
structive  thinking  by  someone  wdio 
has  time  to  consider  their  implications 
for  the  establishment  of  new  courses 
and  objectives  and  methods. 


Selection  of  Equipment 
Expert  judgment  and  a  considerable 
amount  of  investigation  will  be  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  determination  of  equip¬ 
ment  needs  and  the  best  plan  for  meet¬ 
ing  them  in  a  department  in  which 
equipment  plays  such  an  important 
part.  Without  leadership  of  the  right 
sort,  commercial  departments  are 
bound  to  be  under-equipped,  over¬ 
equipped,  or  improperly  equipped. 
The  equipment  problem  is  not  one 
which  can  be  investigated  within  the 
confines  of  the  classroom.  It  is  one 
which  requires  that  much  time  must 
be  spent  outside  the  classroom  and 
even  outside  the  school  in  gathering 
facts,  weighing  them,  and  appraising 
existing  equipment  in  the  light  of 
them.  It  has  been  said  that  no  voca¬ 
tional  training  is  complete  until  suc¬ 
cessful  placement  and  occupational 
adjustment  has  taken  place.  If  voca¬ 
tional  training  is  to  be  given  in  any 
field  it  is  important  that  someone  be 
charged  with  responsibility  for  seeing 
to  it  that  it  eventuates  in  adjustment 
to  occupational  life  without  the  long 
and  expensive  period  of  floundering 
w’hich  all  surveys  of  w'hat  is  happen¬ 
ing  to  graduates  show  to  be  common 
practice  in  almost  all  cities. 

It  seems  reasonably  clear  that  any 
field  of  education  which  is  so  complex 
from  the  standpoint  of  multiplicity  of 
courses,  diversity  of  aims,  wide  vari¬ 
ety  of  instruction  materials,  and  great 
variety  of  instructional  methods  calls 
for  competent  supervision  or  direction 
by  a  qualified  supervisor  or  director 
unless  the  school’s  administrator  or 
some  other  officer  has  had  the  neces¬ 
sary  training  and  experience  for  this 
additional  task  over  and  above  the 
responsibilities  inherent  in  his  oflSce. 
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Introduction 

ESULTING  from  the  foresight 
and  recommendations  of  Mr. 
Royal  B.  Embree  and  Mr. 
Claude  Eggertson,'  who  engaged  in 
cfoperative  personnel  and  curricular 
work  at  University  High  School,  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Minnesota,  there  was  cre¬ 
ated  during  the  1938-1930  fall  quar¬ 
ter,  a  laboratory  in  which  student 
teachers  were  familiarized  with  cer¬ 
tain  personnel  procedures. 

During  the  first  six  weeks’  period 
of  their  experiences  at  the  high  school 
each  of  the  student  teachers  engaged 
in  two  hours  of  orientation  activities 
in  the  practice  personnel  laboratory. 
In  order  to  more  nearly  individualize 
the  work,  small  groups  of  from  three 
to  eight  students  were  admitted  at  any 
one  time. 

Uj)on  entering  the  laboratory  for 
The  first  time  each  student  was  asked 
to  respond  to  the  following  questions : 
“Manual  of  Directions  for  the  First 
Day  in  Personnel  Laboratory” 

“Find  a  chair  at  the  conference 
table  and  upon  a  3  x  5  card  supply 
ihe  following  information: 

a.  Name. 

b.  List  by  descriptive  title  (not 
course  number)  the  courses  you  have 
taken  at  the  University  or  other  col¬ 
leges,  such  as  Tests  and  Measure¬ 
ments,  Statistics,  Guidance  work  etc. 
which  might  be  regarded  as  back¬ 


ground  courses  for  participating  in 
personnel  work. 

c.  In  one  statement  give  your  idea 
of  any  contribution  which  you  thiiJi 
a  knowledge  of  personnel  work  might 
make  to  you  and  your  work  as  a  suc- 
(cssful  teacher.  Perhaps  you  see  no 
sense  in  mentioning  the  subject  per¬ 
sonnel  work  at  all.  If  so,  feel  free 
to  voice  your  thinking.  Or  perhaps 
you  have  such  a  vague  idea  of  what 
it  is  all  about  that  you  can  make  no 
intelligent  statements  of  merits  or  de¬ 
merits. 

d.  You  may  ask  one  general  or 
specific  question  about  the  work  pro¬ 
viding  you  have  such.  These  ques¬ 
tions  will  serve  as  a  means  of  direct¬ 
ing  the  discussion  of  your  leader.” 
Preview  and  Evaluation  of  Practice 
Teachers  Personnel  Work  Knowledge 

The  responses  of  the  student  teach¬ 
ers  to  these  questions  indicated  their 
general  understanding  of  certain  con¬ 
cepts  of  personnel  work. 

Of  the  first  one  hundred  and  fifty 
student  teachers  who  completed  their 
two  hours  of  orientation  work  in  the 
laboratory,  it  was  found,  in  c/>nnec- 
tion  with  question  number  one,  that 
the  following  response^  were  made: 

(1)  Twenty-three  re]>orted  having 
had  no  courses  which  they  would  re¬ 
gard  as  background  material. 

(2)  Four  left  this  question  blank. 

(3)  Sixty  reported  that  they  had 


1  Royal  B.  Embree.  Jr.,  and  Claude  KKgertaen.  “Participation  in  Guidance  for  Student 
Teachem.”  "Education”  (June.  I9S9)  and  "A  Plan  for  the  Induction  of  Student  Teachere  Into 
the  School  Outdance  Program,"  "EVlucatlon”  (December,  1939). 
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taken  one  course  which  they  consid¬ 
ered  as  basic  to  an  understanding  of 
personnel  work. 

(a)  Introduction  to  secondary 
school  teaching  (Ed.  Psy.)  was  the 
most  frequently  mentioned  course. 

(b)  Other  courses  mentioned  most 
frequently  were  Guidance  in  Sec¬ 
ondary  Schools,  Adolescent  Psy¬ 
chology,  and  Elementary  Statistics. 

(4)  Thirty-eight  reported  having 
had  two  basic  courses.  Combinations 
referred  to  most  frequently  were  Edu¬ 
cational  Psychology-Psychology  Labo¬ 
ratory,  Statistics-Abnormal  Psycholo¬ 
gy,  and  Educational  Psychology-Tests 
and  Measurements. 

(5)  Seventeen  had  taken  three 
courses  of  a  background  content. 

(6)  Three  had  taken  four  courses 
in  related  fields. 

(7)  While  five  students  had  taken 
as  many  as  five  background  courses. 

In  presenting  these  data  the  writers 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  element  of 
forgetting  has  colored  these  findings 
somewhat.  However,  some  general 
trends  are  thought  worth  noting. 
First,  quite  a  variety  of  courses  were 
drawn  from  by  student  teachers  to 
aid  in  an  understanding  of  personnel 
procedures.  Second,  a  surprising 
number  reported  having  had  very  little 
if  any  actual  subject  material  which 
to  them  seemed  contributive  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  personnel  work.  Third, 
colleges  other  than  the  department  of 
education  had  offered  courses  which 
the  students  regarded  as  l)eing  help¬ 
ful  in  understanding  personnel  work. 

In  response  to  question  number 
two,  which  a.sked  for  a  statement  by 
the  practice  teachers  of  their  general 
philosophy  in  connection  with  person¬ 


nel  procedures,  the  following  random 
samples  are  presented: 

Student’s  statement: 

No.  1:  “I  think  a  knowledge  of 
personnel  work  is  immensely  impor¬ 
tant  because  one  of  the  essential 
points  of  good  teaching  is  to  be  able 
to  recognize  and  interpret  individual 
differences.  Knowledge  of  personnel 
work  serves  as  a  source  of  informa¬ 
tion  utilizing  these  differences  in  the 
teaching  of  subject  matter  and  pre¬ 
dicting  the  student’s  scholastic  abil- 
ity.” 

No.  2 :  “A  knowledge  of  the  gen¬ 
eral  ability  and  background  of  the 
individual  student  would  be  valuable 
in  understanding  and  helping  them 
with  their  problems  and  in  interpret¬ 
ing  the  significance  of  marks  and  class 
contributions,  understanding  interests, 
and  all  in  all  helping  each  with  his 
own  problems.” 

No.  3:  “I  think  that  a  knowledge 
of  a  pupil’s  background  and  his  scores 
on  various  tests  is  necessary  to  an  un¬ 
derstanding  of  his  problems.” 

No.  4:  “Personnel  work  should 
enable  one  to  better  understand  the 
needs  and  capacities  of  the  students 
by  giving  some  clue  as  what  to  expect 
and  what  aid  to  give  in  the  classroom.” 

No.  5:  “Personnel  work  aids  the 
teacher  in  adjusting  her  methods  to 
fit  the  individual  students.” 

Furthermore  it  seems  significant 
that  each  of  the  one  hundred  and  fifty 
practice  teachers  felt  that  a  knowledge 
of  personnel  methods  and  materials 
would  aid  them  in  becoming  more  suc¬ 
cessful  teachers. 

Question  number  three  which  gave 
j)ractice  teachers  an  opportunity  to 
ask  specific  queries  regarding  person¬ 
nel  activities  resulted  in  the  following 
responses : 
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1.  Fifty  students  asked  questions  eight  members  were  seated  informally 

of  a  very  meaningful  nature.  about  a  conference  table.  Samples  of 

The  following  are  copies  of  typical  the  five  intelligence  tests  which  are 
questions  asked:  administered  to  each  new  student  en- 

a.  “How  much  work  in  personnel  tering  University  High  were  inspected 

activities  is  the  average  teacher  ex-  by  the  group.  The  reasons  back  of 
pected  to  do?”  giving  more  than  one  such  test  were 

b.  “Just  what  is  the  nature  of  discussed.  Practice  teachers  of  the 
the  work  done  in  the  department  ?”  group  learned  how  to  interpret  median 

c.  “How  much  success  in  school  equated  I.Q.’s,  and  discussed  the  ad- 
work  can  intelligence  tests  predict  ?”  vantages  to  be  gained  by  using  such 

d.  “How  do  you  make  children  a  measure  of  the  central  tendency  of 
want  to  tell  you  their  problems  ?”  pupil’s  mental  potentialities  instead  of 

e.  “To  what  extent  is  this  kind  an  I.Q.  found  by  a  single  intelligence 
of  work  carried  on  in  Minnesota  test. 

high  schools?”  Other  forms  of  standardized  tests 

f.  “Are  standard  scores  and  T  jjj  collecting  objective  data  con- 

scores  one  and  the  same  thing?”  eerning  pupils’  achievement,  adjust- 

g.  “How  does  an  English  prac-  jnent,  vocational  interests,  aptitudes, 

tice  teacher  go  about  preparing  a  ^^d  abilities  were  placed  in  the  hands 
case  study?”  cf  the  conferees  for  their  inspection. 

h.  “How  do  pupils  react  to  a  Jt  vvas  pointed  out  that  results  from 
guidance  program  when  it  is  first  objective  attempts  at  measurement 
introduced  in  a  school  system  ?”  contributed  only  part  of  the  data  used 

i.  “How  much  does  the  average  describing  the  abilities  and  limita- 

teacher  use  personnel  data  ?”  tions  of  the  pupils. 

j.  What  f.vp^s  given  objective  data  given  out 

to  the  students?  b^.  department  is  described  in 

k.  Of  ]ust  exactly  w  at  oes  terms  of  standard  scores  it  became  ad- 

personnel  work  include  in  the  full-  ^j^^ye  to  review  the  meaning  of  such 
est  sense  of  the  wor  scores  with  the  group.  Several  ques- 

l.  “How  does  the  per^nnel  de-  ^bis  point.  It 

partment  go  about  remedying  pu-  be  a  little  confusing  at  first 

as  to  how  Ixith  achievement  and  I.Q. 

2.  Ninety-six  students  asked  no  be  described  in  standard 

questions  Wause  of  a  lack  of  general  ^be  reverse  side  of  the 

knowledge  or  because  the  field  of  con-  personnel  record  cards, 

sideration  was  so  broad  bv  the  department,  members  of 

3.  Four  students  asked  no  ques-  inspected  the  plotting  of 

tion  because  they  felt  that  their  knowl-  ^bich  described  the 

edge  of  personnel  practices  was  quite  achievement,  central  tendency 

adequate.  intelligence,  and  teacher-given 

Acitviftes  of  a  Group  Conference  marks.* 

A  small  group  of  from  three  to  It  was  recommended  that  evidence 

2  Rosral  B.  Kmbree,  Jr.,  "The  Cumulative-Record  Card  aa  an  Aid  to  Research,"  “School 
Review,”  Vol.  XLVII  (June.  1939),  pp.  425-430. 
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of  a  aubjective  nature  be  collected  and 
used  at  every  turn  where  possible  to 
supplement  the  objectively  collected 
data.  Mention  was  made  of  the  per^ 
sonal  interview  technique,  the  parent 
conference,  the  teachers’  descriptive 
evidence  of  pupils’  individualities,  and 
the  anecdotal  method  of  reporting  stu¬ 
dent  behavior.  Case  folders  were  in¬ 
spected  which  contained  samples  of 
such  subjectively  collected  material. 
All  other  entries  found  in  the  case 
folders  were  also  inspected.  The 
minimum  entries  found  in  any  folder 
included  the  cumulative  personnel  rec¬ 
ord  card,  the  projected  high  school 
course  program,  the  health  record, 
and  a  four-page  questionnaire  describ¬ 
ing,  the  pupil’s  adjustments,  interests, 
environment,  etc.  Case  folders  of  pu¬ 
pils  who  had  contacted  the  personnel 
department  most  often  were  found  to 
contain  many  additional  entries.  En¬ 
tries  of  this  nature  noted  most  often 
dealt  with  a  description  of  conferences 
with  parents,  staff  clinics,  interviews 
with  the  pupil,  statements  from  former 
teachers,  results  of  special  adjustment 
tfsta  that  had  been  administered,  poor 
work  notices,  follow-up  work,  etc. 

It  was  described  how  a  teacher 
would  go  about  using  the  material  of 
the  personnel  files  in  order  to  gain  a 
better  understanding  of  individual  pu¬ 
pils.  The  technique  of  making  case 
analysis  or  pupil  case  studies  by  and 
with  the  ooiiperation  of  the  depart¬ 
ment  staff  was  discussed. 

After  a  purposefulness  had  been 
seen  in  connection  with  the  ^ork  of 
the  personnel  department  by  members 
of  the  conference,  the  method  of  pres¬ 
entation  was  changed  so  that  a  second 
hour  was  devoted  by  each  practice 
teacher  to  the  actual  working  up  of 
a  complete  case  folder.  This  was  done 


by  transcribing  more  or  less  raw  data 
procured  from  the  kardex  files  in  the 
office  of  the  principal  to  a  blank  cumu¬ 
lative  personnel  record  card.  Also 
duplicated  copies  of  any  subjective 
evidence  in  connection  with  a  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  pupil  for  whom  they  were 
building  the  case  folder  were  created. 

Many  questions  arose  during  the 
t'ourse  of  these  two  hours  of  orienta¬ 
tion  work.  The  staff  supervisor  was 
always  in  the  laboratory  to  aid  in  a 
solution  of  problems  raised. 

Implications 

The  personnel  laboratory  for  stu¬ 
dent  teachers  has  been  in  operation  for 
too  brief  a  period  to  attempt  a  reli¬ 
able  evaluation  of  the  results.  How¬ 
ever,  the  writers  who  have  been  con¬ 
ducting  and  supervising  the  project 
have  some  rather  definite  opinions 
concerning  the  desired  outcomes  of 
such  a  venture.  They  have  also  been 
able  to  observe  the  reactions  of  the 
student  teachers  to  this  laboratory  ex¬ 
perience  and  in  addition  have  seen  the 
student  teachers  use  personnel  records 
of  pupils  in  the  school  advantageously. 
With  no  attempt  at  being  too  optimis¬ 
tic  nor  too  facetious  in  their  opinions 
the  workers  in  the  laboratory  wish  to 
conclude  this  article  by  listing  a  few 
outcomes  which  seem  quite  plausible. 
Judging  from  the  reactions  and  active 
participation  of  the  student  teachers, 
together  with  the  original  aims  and 
objectives  which  the  writers  had  in 
mind  the  outcomes  can  l)e  stated  as 
follows : 

1.  The  student  teachers  are  catch¬ 
ing  a  glimpse  of  the  contributions 
which  personnel  w'ork  can  be  to  them 
as  future  teachers  in  progressive 
schools.  They  are  becoming  aware  of 
the  fact  that  personnel  departments  in 
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schools  actually  exist  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  aiding  teachers  to  a  better 
understanding  of  individual  pupils. 
Through  this  overview  of  the  work 
they  are  coming  to  realize  that  guid¬ 
ance  exists  in  a  school  for  the  purpose 
of  assisting  teachers  in  the  adjustment 
of  all  the  children  to  maximum  growth 
and  efficiency. 

2.  The  future  teachers  are  learn¬ 
ing  the  value  of  informative  data  on 
pupil’s  records  as  well  as  recognizing 
the  need  for  proper  interpretation  of 
the  data,  by  actual  contact  with  and 
analysis  of  the  cumulative  personnel 
data.  The  informal  atmosphere  cre¬ 
ated  in  the  laboratory  is  giving  the 
student  teachers  an  opportunity  to  ask 
questions  freely,  get  practice  in  the 
interpretation  of  the  material,  and  see 
the  data  on  a  given  pupil  unfold  into 
a  pattern  of  behavior  which  is  more 
understandable  to  them  as  teachers. 
They  are  developing  a  tolerance 
toward  pupil  data  and  beginning  to 
realize  the  need  for  very  careful  and 
intelligent  understanding  of  it.  A 
liasty  analysis  and  diagnosis  of  pupil 
problems  will  probably  not  be  so  read¬ 
ily  attempted  by  them.  That  is,  snap 
judgments  as  to  the  causes  of:  pupil 
failures,  social  and  emotional  malad¬ 
justments,  unusual  classroom  beha¬ 
vior,  and  other  questionable  activities 
cf  children,  seem  not  to  be  practiced 
as  frequently  by  the  student  teachers 
who  have  grasped  an  appreciation  of 
pupil  data  and  its  value. 

3.  The  student  teachers  are  learn¬ 
ing  that  the  guidance  of  pupils  is  a 
cooperative  enterprise  in  which  the 
whole  school  engages.  By  noticing 
the  close  tie-up  which  exists  between 
the  personnel  department  and  the 
members  of  the  regular  school  staff 


the  practice  teachers  become  aware  of 
their  responsibility  in  guidance.  To 
them,  then,  a  personnel  department 
does  not  exist  as  an  administrative 
agency  in  the  school  for  handling  cer 
tain  problems  but  becomes  to  them  a 
storehouse  of  information  upon  which 
they,  as  teachers,  can  draw  upon  for 
a  better  understanding  of  individual 
pupils.  Already  there  is  consideraWe 
evidence  to  show  that  student  teachers 
are  beginning  to  use  the  resources  of 
the  department  to  good  advantage  in 
their  practice  teaching  experiences. 

4.  The  true  meaning  of  such 
phrases,  of  which  they  have  been  told 
so  much  about  in  basic  teacher  train¬ 
ing  courses,  namely,  “understanding 
pupils”,  “realizing  pupil  needs”, 
“recognizing  individual  differences”, 
“view’ing  the  whole  child”,  “capaci¬ 
ties,  aptitudes,  interests  of  the  child”, 
and  many  other  phrases  are  actually 
ht'coming  real  and  vital  to  them.  By 
careful  study  and  analysis  of  the  cu¬ 
mulative  record  of  an  individual  pu¬ 
pil  which  gives  such  information  aa 
intellectual  status,  health  status, 
achievement  record,  home  background 
and  conditions,  claimed  interests  of 
the  pupil,  personality  factors,  anec¬ 
dotal  records  of  behavior,  the  student 
teacher  comes  to  realize  to  some  ex¬ 
tent,  at  least,  the  professional  nature 
of  the  teaching  profession. 

5.  Just  before  practice  teachers 
finish  their  training  at  University 
High  School  they  will  be  asked  to  de- 
s<-ribe,  in  writing,  the  contributions 
made  to  them  as  prospective  teachers 
by  contacts  wuth  the  personnel  depart¬ 
ment.  This  material  when  tabulated, 
may,  or  may  not,  coincide  with  the 
opinions  relative  to  outcomes,  ex¬ 
pressed  in  the  above  paragraphs. 
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6.  It  is  hoped  that  the  student 
teachers  have  been  exposed  to  a  phi¬ 
losophy  of  personnel  work  which  is 
not  inimical  to  the  accepted  views  in 
the  field.  The  staff  members  of  the 
department  have  merely  attempted  to 
acquaint  the  practice  teachers  with  the 
accepted  viewpoints  which  are  ex¬ 
pressed  by  leaders  in  the  field  of  per¬ 
sonnel  work.  Workable  student  per¬ 


sonnel  procedures,  practices,  and  com¬ 
mon  sense  understandings  of  pupil 
data,  as  well  as  their  interpretations 
have  been  presented.  If  intelligent 
approaches  to  the  adjustment  of  indi¬ 
vidual  pupil-problems  will  become  the 
accepted  outgrowth,  the  personnel  de¬ 
partment’s  efforts  in  helping  train 
these  future  teachers  will  have  been 
well  spent. 


OLD  WINE  IN  NEW  EDUCATIONAL  BOTTLES 

Daniel  F.  Graham 

SANTA  MONICA  JUNIOR  COLI.EOE 
SANTA  MONICA,  CALIFORNIA 


can’t  afford  to  miss  this 
X  session  of  institute,”  read  the 
announcement  I  recently  re¬ 
ceived.  “Dr.  Blank  will  speak,  and 
may  be  trusted  to  attack  the  weak¬ 
nesses  of  American  education  with  his 
customary  vigor.” 

Along  with  some  hundreds  of  other 
teachers  eager  to  know  the  weaknesses 
of  American  education,  I  went  to  hear 
the  educational  leader  speak.  Accord¬ 
ing  to  Blank,  everything  seemed 
wrong  with  American  education.  He 
lashed  administrative  practices  as 
standardized  and  stultifying,  curricu- 
lums  as  left-overs  from  mediaeval 
times,  teachers  as  untrained  and  un¬ 
professional.  And  yet  the  audience 
of  teachers  cheered  him  to  the  echo. 

Here  was  a  curious  situation — one 
of  the  outstanding  leaders  of  a  pro¬ 
fession  bitterly  condemning  it;  an 
audience  of  representative  teachers  of 
the  community  delighted  to  hear  such 
criticism.  There  were  bursts  of  ap¬ 
plause  and  shouts  of  approval  at  each 
caustic  dig  at  educational  practice. 
It  was  as  though  a  convention  of  law¬ 
yers  cheered  an  attack  on  Blackstone 


or  a  conclave  of  doctors  repudiated 
the  Hippocratic  oath.  To  a  cynic  it 
might  have  seemed  like  the  rattling 
of  chains  by  long-suffering  slaves. 

Educational  Confusion 

To  the  layman  observer  of  such  a 
scene  the  spectacle  must  be  puzzling. 
More  than  that,  it  must  seem  a  reflec¬ 
tion  upon  the  whole  teaching  profes¬ 
sion.  If  the  leaders  of  education  are 
not  responsible  for  its  current  state, 
who  are?  If  the  members  of  a  pro¬ 
fession  cannot  agree,  what  becomes  of 
group  morale?  Doctors  and  lawyers 
may  squabble  a  bit  among  themselves 
at  their  conventions  but  they  seem 
fairly  certain  of  the  principles  under¬ 
lying  their  w’ork.  Business  men  and 
politicians  air  most  of  their  differ¬ 
ences  in  committee  rooms  and  put  on 
a  remarkable  show  of  unanimity  in 
open  session.  Only  teachers  seem 
anxious  to  wash  the  dirty  linen  of 
their  profession  in  public. 

I  regret  this  tendency  toward  pub¬ 
lic  self-criticism  on  the  part  of  my 
fellow  teachers.  I  resent  the  example 
of  those  educational  leaders  who  play 
up  the  popular  appeal  of  school  criti- 
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cism.  But  perhaps  it  is  logical — and 
not  mere  wishful  thinking — to  regard 
the  institute  applause  that  follows 
each  attack  on  present  practice  as  his¬ 
torically  inevitable.  If  there  is  con¬ 
fusion  and  controversy  among  teach¬ 
ers  today  it  is  l)eeause  the  profession 
is  actually  in  the  throes  of  one  of  those 
transition  periods  of  which  we  speak 
so  glibly  and  recognize  so  rarely.  Ke- 
organization  seems  to  have  l)een  go¬ 
ing  on  for  a  long  enough  time  in 
America  to  have  achieved  some  of  its 
goals;  actually  the  changes  in  funda¬ 
mental  concepts  of  education  are  so 
profound  that  reorganization  has  just 
begun. 

Only  a  generation  ago  American 
teachers  did  not  have  to  spend  much 
institute  time  in  discussing  what  was 
to  l)e  educated.  It  was  generally 
agreed  that  pupils  had  “minds,”  that 
minds  had  faculties,  and  that  facul¬ 
ties  could  be  cultivated.  Pupils  who 
did  not  lend  their  minds  readily  to 
fultivation  might  have  them  trained 
like  domestic  cattle  or  disciplined 
like  unruly  beasts.  l^Iind  was  a  con¬ 
venient  concept — noble  enough  to  in¬ 
spire  high-sounding  platitudes,  elastic 
enough  to  let  the  institute  speakers 
agree — at  least  in  principle. 

The  Faculty  Psychology 

This  faculty  psychology,  generally 
accepted  in  America  before  1000  and 
still  going  strong,  is  at  least  as  old  as 
Plato,  who  almost  2400  years  ago 
named  the  three  faculties  of  man  and 
assigned  the  faculty  of  reason  to  the 
head.  Up  to  the  dawn  of  the  twen¬ 
tieth  century  no  better  pronouncement 
had  been  made  to  help  the  teacher  un¬ 
derstand  the  mental  equipment  of  his 
pupils.  DeCartes’  hypothesis  of  a 
flame  within  the  brain  as  the  genesis 


of  reason  was  no  improvement,  nor 
were  the  bump  readings  of  phrenolo¬ 
gists.  The  ancient  faculty  psychology 
held  its  ground.  Herbert  Spencer 
ehampioned  it,  as  did  Ilu.xley,  the 
most  vigorous  interpreter  of  science  in 
the  nineteenth  century. 

Woodward,  in  his  Contemporary 
Schools  of  Psychology  lists  as  “pre- 
modern”  all  those  schools  of  psychol¬ 
ogy  which  flourished  before  1900  and 
goes  on  to  say,  “When  I  made  the  ac¬ 
quaintance  of  psychology  in  1890  it 
was  quite  l)ound  up  with  philosophy.” 
Thus  in  the  1890’s,  at  the  time  when 
America  had  conquered  its  last  geo¬ 
graphical  frontier,  psychological  dis¬ 
cussions  were  carried  on  in  its  seats 
of  learning  in  much  the  same  manner 
and  with  much  the  same  terminology 
as  in  the  Academy  of  Plato  or  the  uni¬ 
versities  of  medieval  Europe.  If  a 
teacher  of  those  90’s  wished  to  be 
thought  psychologically  modern  he 
talked  about  apperceptive  masses,  — 
intangible  things  that  most  readers 
of  Herbert  pictured  as  so  many  base¬ 
balls  suspended  within  the  brain,  mo¬ 
lasses-covered  baseballs  that  attracted 
thoughts  like  flies.  If  the  same 
teacher  w’ished  to  show  his  knowledge 
of  current  affairs  in  the  field  of  edu¬ 
cation  he  quoted  from  the  report  of 
t))e  Committee  of  Ten  issued  in  1893, 
a  report  brimful  with  faculty  psychol¬ 
ogy.  High  school  courses,  said  this 
report,  “w’ould  all  be  used  for  train¬ 
ing  the  powers  of  observation,  mem¬ 
ory,  expres.sion  and  reasoning  -  -  •  ; 
every  youth  who  entered  college  would 
have  spent  four  years  in  studying  a 
few  subjects  thoroughly  ...  it  would 
make  no  difference  which  subjects  he 
had  chosen.” 

Such  pronouncements,  we  must  re- 
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member,  were  not  the  work  of  ultra 
conservatives  but  of  the  progressives 
of  that  day  —  President  Eliot  signed 
the  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten — 
and  carried  authority  enough  to  de¬ 
termine  the  course  of  study  which 
most  of  America’s  present  leaders  pur¬ 
sued.  Such  pronouncements,  more¬ 
over,  determined  the  training  of  most 
of  the  teachers  in  service  today.  No 
wonder  the  proponents  of  the  new 
psychology  are  so  often  at  odds  with 
their  fellow-teachers  and  so  fre<iuently 
the  most  caustic  critics  of  practices 
in  their  own  profession. 

The  New  Psychology 

For  a  new  educational  psychology 
has  developed,  and  preponderately 
during  the  twentieth  century.  Dates 
that  loom  large  in  the  history  of  this 
“new”  psychology  before  the  1900’s 
are  comparatively  few.  The  first  psy¬ 
chological  laboratory  in  the  world  was 
o.stablished  at  the  University  of  Leip- 
sig  in  1870.  Ebbinhaus  published  the 
results  of  his  memory  experiments  in 
1885,  a  work  generally  recognized  as 
the  first  real  attempt  to  apply  precise 
scientific  methods  to  the  study  of  the 
higher  mental  processes.  Thorndike’s 
studies  in  animal  psychology  began  in 
1897  but  are  preponderately  a  work 
of  our  present  century.  Pavlov  be¬ 
gan  his  experiments  with  the  condi¬ 
tioned  reflex  in  1904;  Binet  published 
his  first  scale  for  measuring  intelli¬ 
gence  during  the  following  year.  The 
Oestalt  school  dates  from  about  1912, 
the  same  time  that  Lashley  was  be¬ 
ginning  his  studies  of  brain  mecha¬ 
nisms.  Watson’s  studies  of  infant  be¬ 
havior  date  from  1917,  the  year  our 
army  intelligence  tests  did  so  much 
to  arouse  popular  interest  in  the  new 
psychology. 


No  wonder,  after  a  glance  at  such 
dates,  that  this  experimental  psychol¬ 
ogy  is  called  “new.”  It  is  so  new  that 
there  are  at  present  scores  of  psycho¬ 
logical  theories  that  battle  one  another 
through  alternate  issues  of  educational 
journals,  and  a  dozen  schools  of 
thought  that  show  startling  ingenuity 
in  devising  new  tests  for  inebriate 
rats,  decerberate  dogs  and  new-born 
babies.  The  unlucky  teacher  who 
tries  to  follow  all  the  current  develop¬ 
ments  in  psychology  soon  finds  him¬ 
self  swirling  in  a  sea  of  curves  and 
correlations.  One  school  pictures  the 
learning  process  as  dependent  on  new 
synaptic  connections,  another  upon  a 
fortuitous  combination  of  reflexes, 
still  another  on  the  polarity  of  nervous 
energy.  Thus  while  all  the  new  psy¬ 
chologies  agree  that  the  old  concept 
of  mind  is  too  intangible  a  base  upon 
which  to  build  educational  practice, 
and  picture  the  material  with  which 
the  teacher  works  as  biological  organ¬ 
ism  rather  than  some  sort  of  epheme- 
ron,  they  offer  the  harassed  teacher 
no  generally  accepted  formula,  but 
rather  a  hundred-odd  theories  to  ar¬ 
gue  over  and  subject  to  experiment. 

The  legal  profession,  despite  chang¬ 
ing  currents  of  modern  life,  has  its 
ancient  codes  and  precedents  to  rely 
upon;  the  medical  profession,  despite 
its  perennial  discoveries,  has  essen¬ 
tially  the  same  flesh  and  blood  and 
vocabulary  to  work  with  as  it  had  a 
generation  ago.  But  for  the  teaching 
profession  “mind”  and  its  faculties 
are  gone  and  in  their  place  are  a  con¬ 
glomeration  of  S-R  bonds,  conditioned 
reflexes  and  glandular  secretions.  No 
wonder  the  teaching  profession  is  in 
a  state  of  uncertainty. 
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The  Aims  in  Education 

But  it  is  not  only  in  the  field  of 
|>8ychology  that  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  faces  a  struggle  between  old  and 
new  ideas.  The  question  of  aims  in 
education  provides  as  hot  discussions 
f;8  do  the  battles  of  the  psychologists. 
In  this  field,  as  in  that  of  psychology, 
one  is  impressed  by  the  extreme  age 
of  the  educational  concepts  that  have 
prevailed  and  the  recency  of  the  re¬ 
volt  against  them. 

It  is  not  stretching  facts  too  much 
to  say  that  before  the  twentieth  cen¬ 
tury  the  vaguely  recognized  aims  of 
secondary  education  in  America  were 
a  legacy  from  primitive  man  and  from 
Sophist  times.  They  were  primitive 
in  that  they  emphasized  the  acceptance 
of  the  status  quo  and  the  accumula¬ 
tion  of  authoritative  opinion.  They 
were  Sophist  in  their  emphasis  upon 
the  selfish  benefits  of  education.  Small 
hamlets  were  proud  to  point  to  the 
“slickest”  lawyer  of  the  county  seat 
as  the  prize  product  of  the  local  pub¬ 
lic  schools.  There  was  a  general  be¬ 
lief,  as  school  mottoes  testified,  that 
in  some  mysterious  way  knowledge  be¬ 
came  power. 

In  1893  the  Committee  of  Ten,  al¬ 
though  admitting  that  only  an  insig¬ 
nificant  percentage  of  the  graduates 
of  the  secondary  schools  of  that  day 
went  on  to  colleges  or  scientific 
schools,  nevertheless  defended  high- 
school  courses  which  were  designed 
primarily  to  fit  students  for  college. 

The  official  revolt  against  such  an¬ 
cient  concepts  in  American  education 
came  in  1918.  In  that  year  the  Com¬ 
mission  on  the  Reorganization  of  Sec¬ 
ondary  Education  analyzed  in  the  sci¬ 
entific  spirit  the  outcomes  of  educa¬ 
tion  and  formulated  a  set  of  aims  as 


an  engineer  draws  up  specifications 
Herbert  Spencer  had  advocated  such 
procedure  and  had  drawn  up  his  pe^ 
sonal  list  of  educational  aims,  but 
Spencer  was  not  officially  echoed  in 
America  until  the  time  of  the  World 
War.  Then  seven  objectives  were  set 
up  as  the  desired  aims  of  secondary 
education,  but  only  in  the  second  of 
these  aims,  which  refers  to  training 
in  the  three  R’s,  and  in  the  fourth, 
which  recognizes  the  need  of  the  in¬ 
dividual  to  make  a  comfortable  living, 
do  the  most  generally  acknowledged 
aims  of  the  nineteenth  century  reap¬ 
pear. 

The  Curriculum 

Nor  were  the  aims  of  education  in 
the  nineteenth  century  and  its  educa¬ 
tional  psychology  the  only  anciwit 
features  of  American  schools  of  that 
period.  The  course  of  study  was  un¬ 
believably  old.  The  curriculum  of  the 
typical  American  high  school  was 
dominated  by  college  entrance  require¬ 
ments,  and  colleges  were  dominated 
by  the  Middle  Ages.  With  a  chara^ 
teristic  bit  of  their  unanswerable  logic 
the  Scholastics  had  justified  their 
Seven  Liberal  Arts.  God,  said  they, 
had  created  man  with  seven  holes  in 
his  head,  seven  windows  to  the  soul, 
—  hence  there  must  be  seven  God- 
given  studies.  And  what  had  beoi 
good  enough  for  the  Scholastici 
seemed  good  enough  for  the  better 
known  American  colleges  for  a  long 
time.  Knowledge  of  the  anciat 
tongues  was  long  the  big  test  for  ad¬ 
mission  to  them.  It  was  not  until 
1879  that  Princeton  led  the  way 
among  American  colleges  by  requir 
ing  freshman  candidates  to  demon¬ 
strate  their  ability  to  use  English  by 
a  test  in  composition,  and  it  was  many 
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years  after  this  date  that  such  exami¬ 
nations  became  general  among  col¬ 
leges.  Harvard  required  an  entrance 
examination  in  English  literature  for 
the  first  time  in  1874. 

The  Report  of  the  Committee  of 
Ten,  advanced  though  it  was  for  its 
time,  reflected  the  enthusiasm  of  its 
authors  for  German  secondary  schools, 
and  German  schools  were  the  direct 
descendants  of  Sturm  and  his  six¬ 
teenth  century  gymnasium.  The  senior 
year  program  of  the  classical  course 
recommended  for  high  schools  in¬ 
cluded  four  hours  of  Latin  per  week, 
five  of  Greek,  only  two  of  English, 
and  none  of  the  social  studies.  Even 
the  so-called  English  course  of  the 
Committee  had  four  hours  of  French, 
German,  or  Latin  per  week  in  the 
senior  year  and  only  four  of  English. 

But  as  long  as  the  ancient  psychol¬ 
ogy  persisted  little  change  could  be 
hoped  for  in  the  studies  of  American 
schools  or  in  the  methods  of  teaching 
them.  Quintilian,  in  the  first  cen¬ 
tury  A.  D.,  had  said  “memory  is  emi¬ 
nently  strengthened  by  exercise,”  and 
Locke,  1600  years  later,  had  coun¬ 
selled  “Would  you  have  a  man  reason 
well,  exercise  his  mind.”  As  long  as 
such  beliefs  w’ere  still  accepted  why 
bother  about  new  studies  when  the  old 
ones  satisfied  the  needs  of  drill  ?  The 
Committee  of  Ten,  so  frequently 
quoted,  recommended  “that  all  the 
pupils  of  like  intelligence  and  ma¬ 
turity  in  any  subject  study  it  in  the 
same  way  and  to  the  same  extent,  so 
long  as  they  study  it  at  all,” — a  dreary 
sort  of  prospect  with  Chinese  touches. 

The  tale  might  be  continued  almost 
indefinitely  to  illustrate  the  fact  that 
the  subjects  taught  in  American 
schools  of  the  nineteenth  century  were 


ao5 

justified  chiefly  by  ancient  usage. 
School  was  school,  and  life  outside 
uas  another  matter.  The  Committee 
of  Ten  suggested,  rather  apologetically 
it  seems,  that  an  afternoon  walk  and 
possibly  a  Saturday  morning  might  be 
given  to  excursions  and  laboratory 
lessons  outside  the  school  but  student 
activities  and  student  projects  as  the 
twentieth  century  understands  them 
were  unknown. 

«  «  « 

The  story  of  reorganization  in  edu¬ 
cation  might  be  continued  through  all 
the  phases  of  schooling,  for  in  every 
field  there  is  a  questioning  of  old 
standards  in  the  light  of  present 
knowledge,  and  a  conviction  on  the 
part  of  many  leaders  that  the  prece¬ 
dents  handed  down  by  the  nineteenth 
century  were  more  traditional  than 
scientific.  Thus  teachers  of  today 
question  the  much  emphasized  termi¬ 
nal  points  that  a  generation  ago  halted 
ninety  per  cent  of  American  school 
children  at  the  eighth  grade  and  kept 
all  but  a  handful  of  high  school  grad¬ 
uates  from  going  to  college.  Jungle 
thought  on  adolescence  dictated  the 
first  of  those  terminal  points;  Greek 
precedent  rather  than  the  American 
way  of  life  was  the  reason  for  the  sec¬ 
ond.  And  yet  our  junior  high  schools 
and  junior  colleges,  experiments  de¬ 
signed  to  break  down  such  traditional 
barriers,  are  still  very  new  creatures 
of  the  twentieth  century,  still  far 
from  nation-wide  acceptance  and  still 
subject  to  strenuous  debate.  So,  too, 
are  the  testing  programs,  promotion 
plans,  and  a  dozen  other  administra¬ 
tive  practices  that  challenge  orthodox 
standards  of  only  a  generation  ago. 
In  all  their  multitude  of  forms  they 
represent  a  tendency  to  professional 
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appraisal  that  keeps  institutes  enli- 
^'ened  and  the  schools  of  education 
crowded. 

To  the  casual  observer  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  scene  there  may  seem  to  he 
much  belaboring  of  the  obvious  and 
experimentation  of  doubtful  worth. 
Undoubtedly  there  is.  But  when  one 
contemplates  the  ancient  lineage  of 
nineteenth  century  schooling  he  views 
the  scene  with  a  kindlier  eye. 

At  all  events,  the  teaching  profes¬ 
sion  of  today  is  busy  appraising  its 
legacy  from  the  past.  It  fills  almost 


five  hundred  educational  periodicali 
and  thousands  of  institutes  with  dis¬ 
cussions  largely  controversial.  And 
this  tendency  to  question  old  standards 
is  fundamentally  sound,  for  among 
the  practices  of  any  modern  profes- 
.sion  there  are  none  too  sacred  to  be 
questioned  and  some  so  age-worn  that 
they  may  be  feeble. 

But  just  the  same,  it  is  startling  to 
hear  the  institute  speaker  shout:  “We 
are  all  wrong!”  and  to  have  his  teach¬ 
er  audience  burst  into  spontaneous 
applause. 


A  PUBLIC  HIGH  SCHOOL  TEACHER  LOOKS  AT 
COMPUI.SORY  EDUCATION 
Rachel  Reed 

MENDHAM,  N.  J. 


Above  the  stage  of  the  high- 
^  school  auditorium  is  written 
“Education  is  the  ambition  and 
hope  of  America.”  On  the  statute 
Ifooks  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  is 
recorded  the  enactment  that  education 
is  compulsory  for  children  from  six 
to  sixteen  years  of  age.  Every  school 
day  the  high-school  students  studying 
in  the  dim  auditorium  see  the  motto. 
Every  seat  in  the  high-school  build¬ 
ing  is  used,  twice  over,  every  school 
day,  for  there  is  double  session  in 
these  depression  years.  It  is  easier 
to  read  the  illuminated  motto  than  it 
is  to  read  a  textbook  in  the  big  room, 
which  was  designed  fifteen  years  ago 
to  seat  the  whole  student  body  with 
their  relatives  and  friends  when  com¬ 
mencements,  concerts  and  community 
gatherings  should  make  the  gallery 
useful.  Now  it  is  necessary  to  sched¬ 
ule  three  assembly  periods  in  order 
that  every  student  may  salute  the  flag 


daily  as  required  by  law;  and  the 
auditorium  has  become  the  regular 
study  hall. 

Education  by  Compulsion 

Is  it  American  only,  or  still  more 
widely  human,  to  find  ambition  and 
compulsion  incompatible?  They  are 
antipathetic  at  best,  but  it  often  seems 
these  days  in  the  public  high  school 
that  the  compulsion  completely  ab¬ 
sorbs  the  ambition.  “This  ain’t  no 
school,  it’s  a  prison,”  is  young  Ame^ 
ica’s  reaction  to  the  regimentation  in¬ 
volved  in  fitting  three  thousand  stu¬ 
dents  into  a  building  planned  for  one 
third  that  number.  The  double  ses¬ 
sion  means  that  Im’s  and  girls  of  the 
ninth  and  tenth  years  have  spent  their 
morning  hours  loafing — when  the  rest 
of  their  w’orld  is  busiest.  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  them  to  feel  that  after¬ 
noon  classes  are  an  opportunity  and 
an  obligation,  their  days  are  not  ar- 
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ranged  for  that  emphasis.  When  with 
third  year  they  are  promoted  to  the 
morning  session,  nonchalance  and  even 
truancy  often  become  habitual.  Edu¬ 
cation  an  ambition  and  a  hope?  No, 
indeed,  it  is  a  law  to  be  dodged. 

What  is  there  about  a  law  ?  IIow 
often  one  hears,  “There  should  be  a 
law,”  yet  as  soon  as  legislative  action 
has  been  taken  there  is  a  marked 
change  in  popular  attitude.  In  this, 
compulsory  education  is  not  unlike 
the  Volstead  Act.  Enforcement  is 
not  only  a  thankless,  but  a  footless, 
task.  There  often  seems  a  general 
conspiracy  to  avoid  the  law  so  that 
even  when  the  enforcement  proves 
successful,  the  law’s  purpose  is  de¬ 
feated.  Education,  that  of  old  was  a 
privilege,  becomes  a  right,  and  then 
degenerates  into  a  resented  burden. 
Too  often,  the  reaction  is,  “You  can’t 
do  that  to  me,”  or  “The  teacher  flunked 
me.”  In  other  words,  education  be- 
Ci^mes  a  passive  process,  something 
that  is  done  to  a  youth,  on  the  whole 
against  his  will,  or  at  least  against 
his  inclination.  This  is  a  long  way 
from  Ambition  and  Hope  which  are 
never  products  of  coercion.  Like  the 
fat  woman  in  the  subway  jam,  both 
Ambition  and  Hope  say,  “Don’t  push, 
lady,  I  goes  myself.” 

Not  What  You  Know  But  Who 

There  is  no  doubt  about  the  fact 
that  the  student’s  attitude  toward  his 
education  has  changed  materially 
within  the  last  decade.  Relief, 
W.P.A.,  unemplo^Tnent,  are  all  re¬ 
flected  in  the  contemporary  high- 
school  spirit.  There  is  no  belief  that 
a  good  grade  in  scholastic  work,  nor 
even  in  vocational  studies,  such  as 
stenography  and  typing,  will  lead  to 
a  good  job.  The  cynical  student  with 


his,  “It  isn’t  what  you  know  but  who 
you  know,”  sets  the  tone.  Enthusi¬ 
asm  for  study  was  never  very  preva¬ 
lent,  but  now  it  “just  isn’t  done”  to 
c.xpress  interest  in  any  subject  cov¬ 
ered  in  the  class  room.  It  is  consid- 
(lered  “smooth”  to  spend  time  in  Eng¬ 
lish  class  doing  math  and  in  mathe¬ 
matics  class  writing  up  a  history  note- 
lxK)k.  The  result  is  that  the  teacher, 
in  the  student’s  judgment,  has  become 
u  police  officer.  A  good  teacher  is  one 
in  whose  class  no  student  can  avoid 
doing  the  assigned  work. 

^fodern  educational  theory,  with  its 
emphasis  on  self-expression  and  ac¬ 
tivity,  with  its  fear  of  repressing  the 
student,  and  its  profound  distrust  of 
rote  learning  and  discipline,  has  filled 
the  high  school  with  students  who 
have  no  common  standard  of  attain¬ 
ment.  The  three  R’s  —  the  necessary 
tools  for  acquiring  a  secondary  school 
education  are  no  longer  required  for 
promotion  from  elementary  school  to 
high  school.  The  expense  involved  in 
retardation  makes  the  ninety  per  cent 
promotion  rule.  The  normal  curve  of 
class  attainment,  —  ten  per  cent  A’s, 
forty  per  cent  B’s,  forty  per  cent  C’s, 
ten  per  cent  failure,  has  been  applied 
to  metropolitan  schools,  in  such  a 
v'holesale  fashion,  that  all  standard  of 
achievement  has  absolutely  disap¬ 
peared.  With  each  new  class  the 
teacher  has,  first  of  all,  a  problem  in 
exploration :  to  find  a  common  ground 
from  which  to  begin  the  term’s  work. 
No  school  administrator  seems  to  have 
learned  that  the  verb  ‘to  teach’  takes 
two  objects,  a  direct  object  of  the 
thing  taught,  an  indirect,  of  the  per¬ 
son  instructed.  Another  verb  ‘to 
think’  is  much  abused,  perhaps  partly 
as  a  result  of  the  modem  distaste  for 
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grammar.  Teachers  are  often  told 
that  their  function  is  to  make  the  pu¬ 
pils  think.  It  is  self  evident,  but  sel¬ 
dom  noted,  that  to  think  at  all  one 
must  think  something.  Tolerance 
and  broadmindedness  degenerate  when 
they  are  divorced  from  knowledge  in¬ 
to  carelessness  and  indifference.  It 
seems  of  little  use  to  pass  on  the  torch 
to  the  coming  generation  if  all  that  is 
left  is  the  stick  to  which  the  sky¬ 
rocket  was  fastened. 

With  compulsory  education  in  ef¬ 
fect,  the  high  school  has  become  a 
true  cross-section  of  the  American 
people  within  the  age  level  of  the  law. 
The  course  of  study  was  developed  a 
half  century  ago,  primarily  to  prepare 
privileged  students  for  college.  Nu¬ 
merous  educational  surveys,  within 
recent  years,  have  shown  the  subjects 
taught  are  far  too  academic  to  meet 
the  needs  of  the  majority  of  modern 
youth.  Diagnosis  of  the  trouble,  alas, 
goes  no  further  toward  the  cure  of 
this  disease  than  have  the  housing 
surveys  toward  the  clearing  of  the 
slums. 

Diagnosis  But  No  Cure 

This  social  lag  is  disheartening  but 
worse  is  the  lack  of  vision  for  want 
of  which  “the  people  perish.’’  The 
problem  is  often  enough  stated  these 
days.  The  superintendent  of  schools 
reports  to  his  corps  of  teachers  the 
result  of  an  expensive  city-wide  sur¬ 
vey;  average,  chronological,  intelli¬ 
gence  and  achievement  age  for  each 
grade  in  the  city,  so  many  students 
in  high  school  who  cannot  get  an  idea 
from  a  printed  page,  so  many  who 
cannot  do  simple  sums  in  arithmetic, 
the  city’s  grade  compared  with  that 


of  all  the  other  cities  of  the  same  size 
in  the  country.  His  speech  ends, 
“This  is  our  problem.”  In  the  high- 
school  student’s  jargon,  “So  what?” 

^Nfary  Lyon  is  quoted  as  having 
said,  “There  is  no  gift  without  desire. 
You  eannot  light  an  artificial  fire.” 
There  is  little  doubt  that  a  close  con¬ 
nection  exists,  in  the  modern  world, 
between  the  value  of  a  commodity  to 
a  purchaser,  and  its  cost  to  him. 
Secondary  education  costs  the  tax¬ 
payers  more  than  enough,  but  being 
free  to  students,  it  is  not  valued  by 
them.  If  education  is  to  remain  the 
ambition  and  hope  of  America,  the 
appetite  of  students  must  be  stimu¬ 
lated.  Only  the  thirst  of  the  horses 
led  to  w'ater  can  make  them  drink. 

Cost  of  Failure 

According  to  the  common  law,  ev¬ 
ery  dog  is  entitled  to  one  bite — not 
more.  If  in  the  public  high  schools 
each  child  were  given  one  free  chance 
to  do  his  work,  and  if  failure  lost 
him  the  opportunity,  if  each  course 
repeated,  had  to  be  paid  for,  would 
not  the  value  of  education  to  the  stu¬ 
dent  be  enhanced?  Even  the  child 
who  has  learned  the  cost  of  each 
year’s  work  to  the  taxpayer  does  not 
visualize  the  taxpayer  as  his  own  par¬ 
ents,  nor  does  he  feel  the  cost  of  edu¬ 
cation  as  acutely  as  he  does  the  cost 
of  his  clothes.  Could  it  do  harm  to 
publish  the  cost  of  each  course,  and 
to  charge  the  student  that  cost,  when 
failure  has  resulted  from  lack  of  ap¬ 
plication?  Johnnie’s  parents,  also, 
might  be  more  willing  to  allow  John 
to  take  the  work  for  which  he  may 
be  fitted  if  his  failure  in  academic 
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subjects  created  a  direct  strain  on  the 
family  income. 

Another  diflScult  matter  needs  con¬ 
sideration:  the  care  of  public  prop¬ 
erty,  including  the  textbooks  loaned 
to  students,  in  which  the  public  high 
schools  have  been  too  lax.  The  value 
of  property  is  not  inculcated  by  al¬ 
lowing  its  unrestricted  use.  Here 
again  one  of  the  fundamental  failures 
of  our  contemporary  educational  sys¬ 
tem  lies  in  its  inability  to  produce  in¬ 
dividuals  and  citizens  appreciative  of 
their  American  heritage.  The  old- 
fashioned  virtues  of  our  democracy, 
the  self-evident  truths  of  the  Declara¬ 
tion  of  Independence,  depend  for  their 
future  on  the  winning  of  the  present- 
day  high-school  population  to  a  whole¬ 
hearted  realization  and  acceptance  of 
their  value. 

A  Most  Potent  Influence 

On  the  other  hand  to  fail  to  stress 
the  values  of  compulsory  education 
would  certainly  invalidate  this  discus¬ 
sion.  Compulsory  education,  well  in¬ 
to  the  secondary  school,  is  today  the 
most  potent  influence  in  welding  the 
United  States  of  America  into  a  homo¬ 
geneous  nation.  Nowhere  in  the  met¬ 
ropolitan  high  schools  is  there  sex, 
class,  race  or  religious  discrimination. 
Perhaps  more  than  in  any  other  group 


in  society,  “What’s  sauce  for  the  goose 
is  sauce  for  the  gander.” 

As  long  as  the  high  schools  func¬ 
tion,  as  at  present,  fascism  or  any 
other  undemocratic  authoritarian  phi¬ 
losophy  has  little  or  no  breeding 
ground  among  American  youth.  The 
high  schools  breed  individuals  —  un¬ 
disciplined  it  may  be,  but  totally  un¬ 
willing  as  well  as  unable  to  take  or¬ 
ders  from  any  “higher  up”. 

“What  does  he  think  he  is  any¬ 
way  ?” 

“Why  should  I?” 

“You’ve  got  to  be  wrong.  I’ve 
taken  this  course  twice  before  and  the 
other  teachers  didn’t  give  us  nothing 
like  that.” 

“It’s  not  so,  it’s  not  in  the  book.” 

“You  can’t  tell  me  that.” 

This  attitude  makes  teaching  well 
nigh  impossible  but  it  does  afford  se¬ 
curity  against  un-American  indoc¬ 
trination,  a  security  which  many  of 
our  American  patriots  do  not  know 
exists. 

Then  again  in  high  school,  boys 
and  girls  are  brought  into  contact 
with  the  intellectual  heritage  of  the 
race.  Those  who  have  a  real  aptitude 
for  learning  are  at  least  introduced 
to  its  delights.  Education  comes  to 
all  Americans,  those  who  can  accept 
it,  reap  its  benefits. 


now  ADEQUATE  ARE  OUR  TEACHER 
EDUCATION  PROGRAMS? 

H.  M.  Laffeety,  Pu.  D. 

EAST  TEXAS  STATE  TEACHERS  COLi£GE 


The  functional  purpose  of  our 
educational  system  is  to  so  re¬ 
flect  the  constantly  changing  de¬ 
mands  and  levies  of  present  society 
that  the  child  can,  upon  completion 
of  the  period  of  formal  education,  fit 
himself  into  the  social  order  with  a 
minimum  amount  of  adjustment. 
Concomitantly,  teacher  education  in¬ 
stitutions  find  themselves  charged 
with  the  responsibility  of  (1)  assist¬ 
ing  potential  teachers  through  guid¬ 
ance  to  realize  the  maximal  develop¬ 
ment  of  their  teaching  capacities  and 
possibilities;  and  (2)  inculcating  in 
those  potential  teachers  an  intelligent 
understanding  of,  and  a  sincere  ap¬ 
preciation  for,  the  basic  philosophy 
underlying  a  dvnamic  social  order. 

Since,  then,  the  function  of  the  cur¬ 
ricular  offerings  of  the  public  schools 
is  to  reflect  the  needs  of  the  existing 
social  order  and  at  the  same  time  keep 
an  ever-wary  eye  out  for  trends,  and 
since  the  realization  of  this  aim  is 
conditioned  directly  by  the  training 
of  the  instructional  staff  employed,  it 
l^ehooves  teacher  training  institutions 
to  take  account  of  the  extent  to  which 
their  graduates  are  prepared  to  dis¬ 
charge  the  responsibilities  they  have 
assumed.  In  recognition  of  the  advan¬ 
tages  ascribed  to  problem  learning  by 
IVwev,  Kilpatrick,  and  others,  the 
following  problems  are  considered  per¬ 
tinent  to  all  teacher  education  pro¬ 
grams  professing  to  be  progressive 
and  in  step  with  the  times. 


1.  Art  adequate  provisions  made 
for  a  program  of  guidance  and  coun¬ 
seling? 

In  keeping  with  the  present  empha¬ 
sis  upon  pupil  individuation  the  in- 
srallation  of  a  special  guidance  agency 
possesses  possibilities  that  cannot  well 
be  overlooked.  One  member  of  a 
teachers  college  faculty  conceives  the 
duty  of  such  an  agency  or  personnel 
department  to  be  as  follows : 

The  agency  would  absorb  and  co¬ 
ordinate  the  work  now  being  pep 
formed  by  the  deans  of  men  and 
women,  and  various  special  commit¬ 
tees  including  the  committees  on  hon¬ 
ors,  student  loans,  recommendations, 
etc.,  and  would  add  to  these  functions 
an  expert  counseling  service,  available 
to  all  students  upon  request,  and  man¬ 
datory  upon  all  “problem”  students, 
such  as  those  representing  disciplinary 
ca.ses  and  those  maintaining  low  or 
irregular  scholarship.  This  agency 
would  set  up  and  maintain,  for  each 
student  in  the  institution,  a  cumula¬ 
tive  personal  history  file  which  would 
serve  as  a  basis  for  recommendations, 
award  of  honors,  and  action  on  all 
cases  involving  misconduct  or  unsatis¬ 
factory  scholastic  performance.  It 
w’ould  make  use  of  standardized  men¬ 
tal  tests  as  routine  for  all  new  stu¬ 
dents;  and,  in  the  investigation  of 
problem  cases,  would  employ  stand¬ 
ardized  personality  and  attitude  tests 
and  such  special  instruments  of  inves- 
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tigation  as  it  might  be  able  to  develop 
empirically. 

In  addition  to  the  establishment  of 
a  central  office  for  the  express  purpose 
of  guidance  along  educational,  voca¬ 
tional,  avocational,^  civic,  moral,  and 
social  lines,  the  practice  of  having 
members  of  the  instructional  staff 
serve  as  student  advisers  encourages 
an  increase  in  the  number  and  an  im¬ 
provement  in  the  nature  of  pupil- 
teacher  conferences.  Such  a  system 
provides  for  greater  individualization 
of  instruction. 

Not  only  should  provision  be  made 
for  the  operation  of  a  guidance  pro¬ 
gram  from  the  standpoint  of  assisting 
students  with  their  own  immediate 
problems,  but  attention  should  also  be 
called  to  the  need  for  courses  in  the 
curriculum  aimed  at  preparing  the 
prospective  teacher  to  assume  the  du¬ 
ties  and  obligations  of  guidance  work 
once  that  teacher  enters  the  field. 

If  I  had  Aladdin’s  lamp  and  could 
with  my  wish  supply  one  of  educa¬ 
tion’s  greatest  present  needs  as  I  see 
them,  this  would  be  my  wish:  that 
all  those  engaged  in  the  work  of  edu¬ 
cation  should  see  each  student  not  as 
c  potential  receptacle  for  the  world’s 
accumulated  wisdom  but  as  an  indi¬ 
vidual  entity  to  be  assisted  to  the  at¬ 
tainment  of  a  poised,  well-balanced, 
courageous  personality.* 

An  examination  of  the  contents  of 
almost  any  recent  book  on  general 
education  is  sufficient  to  convince  the 
most  dubious  of  the  increasing  signi¬ 
ficance  that  is  being  attached  to  guid¬ 
ance  work  in  the  public  schools. 


2.  Are  adequate  provisions  made 
for  a  program  of  mental  hygiene? 

A  trend  in  psychological  research 
is  an  increasing  awareness  of  (1)  the 
possible  emotional  changes  that  might 
result  through  improper  functioning 
of  the  ductless  glands,  and  (2)  the 
possibility  of  mental  disease  being 
brought  about  through  too  frequent 
indulgence  in  emotional  outbursts  and 
other  irrational  escapes  from  reality. 
A  trend  in  curriculum  construction 
is  an  increasing  awareness  of  the  full 
import  of  such  psychological  findings, 
nnd  an  incorporation  into  the  curricu¬ 
lum  of  provisions  for  a  careful  con¬ 
cern  for  the  physical  and  mental 
health  of  the  child.  A  responsibility 
of  the  teacher  training  institution 
rests  in  seeing  to  it  that  every  gradu¬ 
ate  is  equipped  with  an  elementary 
knowledge  of  mental  hygiene  sufficient 
to  serve  as  a  prophylactic  measure 
in  helping  to  resolve  motivation- 
trends  of  the  emotionally  malad¬ 
justed.® 

3.  Are  adequate  provisions  made 
for  the  development  of  an  integrated 
personality  ? 

While  the  intangibility  of  the  per¬ 
sonality  factor  is  recognized,  certain 
personal  traits  or  qualities  appear 
with  such  recurring  frequency  in  per¬ 
sonality  studies  of  teachers  to  justify 
ttaeher  training  institutions  giving 
assurance  that  the  maximal  develop¬ 
ment  of  such  traits  will  be  sought  af¬ 
ter  in  the  case  of  every  student.  Al¬ 
though  the  educability  of  qualities 
t.hat  make  for  successful  teaching  is 


1  Should  the  proper  use  of  one’s  leisure  time  be  taught  directly  or  Indirectly?  With  the 
shortened  working  day  a  reality,  and  with  the  increasing  non-permanency  of  employment,  a 
recognition  of  the  serious  Implications  likely  to  result  from  an  injudlcioua  use  of  leisure  time 
Is  essential. 

2  Josephine  Marshall  In  “The  Techne,”  19:81;  January-February,  193«. 
saa  State  Teachers  College,  Pittsburg,  Kansas. 
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conditioned  by  one’s  inherited  capaci¬ 
ties,  “very  often  the  failures  of  teach¬ 
ers  are  due  more  to  .  .  .  incorrect 
habit-traits  than  to  qualities  incapable 
of  or  subject  to  limited  develop¬ 
ment.”*  While  the  evaluation  of  a 
student’s  personable  qualities  falls 
within  the  function  of  guidance,  nu¬ 
merous  institutions  have  already  in¬ 
stalled  courses  in  personal  conduct, 
social  relations,  personality  develop¬ 
ment,  etc.,  for  the  express  purpose  of 
assisting  a  student  to  acquire  person¬ 
able  traits  that  make  for  group  ap¬ 
proval.  Educators  have  long  been 
aware  of  the  part  a  pleasing  personal¬ 
ity  plays  in  achieving  occupational 
success,  aware  long  before  Dale  Car¬ 
negie’s  interesting  little  book,  Ilow  to 
IVtn  Friends  and  Influence  People, 
made  its  appearance.  Recognizing 
the  qualities  other  than  scholarship 
that  pupils  and  adults  look  for  in  a 
teacher,  and  providing  for  the  devel¬ 
opment  of  those  qualities  rightly  fall 
within  the  responsibilities  of  teacher 
training  institutions. 

4.  .4re  adequate  provisions  made 
for  the  socialization  of  the  student? 

Despite  the  expressed  desire  of  col¬ 
lege  teachers  and  school  administra¬ 
tors  to  discover  a  close  relationship 
between  teaching  efficiency  and  schol¬ 
arship,  numerous  correlation  studies 
suggest  a  multiplicity  of  factors  in¬ 
volved  in  achieving  teaching  success. 
Not  the  least  of  these  is  social  intel¬ 
ligence,  a  fact  well  illustrated  by  the 


increasing  tendency  of  schools  to  ask 
teachers  to  direct  one  or  more  forms 
of  extra-curricular®  activities  in  ad¬ 
dition  to  their  regular  classroom 
duties.  The  encouragement  of  social 
participation  through  the  building  of 
recreational  centers,  student  unions, 
etc.,  makes  for  a  fuller,  richer,  more 
satisfying  life  in  school.  At  the  same 
time,  actual  experiences  in  social  ac¬ 
tivities  prove  advantageous  to  the 
teacher  upon  entering  the  field.  Col¬ 
leges  frequently  overlook  the  socializ¬ 
ing  possibilities  existing  in  such  acti¬ 
vities  as  glee  and  choral  clubs,  bands, 
debating  societies,  dramatic  organiza¬ 
tions,  forums,  etc.,  by  requiring  such 
a  high  degree  of  proficiency  for  the 
]>urpose  of  public  exploitation  that  the 
interested  but  not  overly  talented  stu¬ 
dent  is  prevented  or  discouraged  from 
participating. 

5.  Are  adequate  provisions  made 
for  the  inculcation  of  professional 
ideals  of  the  highest  order? 

People  have,  for  a  long  time,  looked 
to  medicine  and  the  professional  call¬ 
ing  typifying  the  highest  achievement 
in  ethical  relationships.  If  the  pub¬ 
lic  school  teacher  in  emulation  per¬ 
sists  in  seeking  recognition  as  a  pro¬ 
fessional  worker,  the  development  of 
a  “sensitiveness  to  ethical  considera¬ 
tions”  is  essential.®  Adequate  provi¬ 
sion  for  developing  such  sensitiveness 
should  be  made  in  the  preparatory 
period  of  training.  Criticism  of  the 
existing  ethical  code  of  the  National 


4  N.  L.  BossinB,  “ProgresBive  Methods  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Schools,”  Houghton  Mif¬ 
flin  Company,  1935,  p.  53. 

5  In  view  of  the  dependence  of  modern  school  programs  upon  the  socializing  Influences  of  so- 
called  extra-curricular  activities,  and  the  tendency  to  Incorporate  such  activities  into  the  regu¬ 
lar  program  of  work,  the  substitution  of  the  term,  co-curricular  or  intra-curricular,  seems  mors 
in  harmony  with  the  theory  of  a  unifled  or  integrated  curriculum.  (See  H.  J.  Otto  and  S.  A. 
Hamrin.  “Co-Currlcular  Activities  In  Elementary  Schools,”  D.  Appleton-Century  Company, 
1*37,  Chapter  I.) 

C  O.  D.  Strayer,  “Building  the  Profession  of  School  Administration,”  National  EMucation 
Association,  the  American  Association  of  School  Administrators,  “Offleial  Report”:  the  Associa¬ 
tion,  Washington,  D.  C..  1937,  pp.  26-33. 
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Education  Association  indicates  a 
general  awareness  of  its  limitations, 
and  a  growing  recognition  that  the 
group  as  a  whole  needs  to  seriously 
take  stock  of  itself.  Until  a  com¬ 
monly  accepted  system  of  ethical  prac¬ 
tices  are  established  and  rigidly  and 
enthusiastically  adhered  to,  the  pro¬ 
fessional  progress  of  education  will 
continue  to  be  hampered.^ 

Associated  with  this  idea  is  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  an  institutional  esprit- 
de-corps.  Whether  this  feeling  of 
group  solidarity  is  achieved  through 
a  study  of  other  institutions  where 
such  a  spirit  prevails,  or  whether  it 
is  promoted  through  a  study  of  the 
lives  of  notable  alumni  members,  or 
whether  it  is  realized  by  appealing  to 
any  number  of  other  possible  sources, 
the  establishment  of  such  a  spirit  is 
highly  desirable. 

Illustrative  of  further  means  by 
which  the  efficiency  of  the  educational 
programs  in  teacher  training  institu¬ 
tions  may  be  materially  improved  are 
the  following  administrative  prob¬ 
lems: 

1.  Is  cooperation  between  faculty 
members  all  that  it  should  be? 

In  many  cases  strong  rivalry  exists 
between  the  education  and  the  subject 
matter  departments.  Such  ill-justi¬ 
fied  antagonism  is  hardly  conducive  to 
a  well-balanced  program.  Present 
emphasis  is  upon  integrative  learning, 
and  the  installation  of  broad  orienta¬ 
tion  courses  in  the  freshman  and 
sophomore  years.  These  orientation 
courses  embrace  broad  areas  of  con¬ 
tent  matter,  and  aim  expressly  at  es¬ 
tablishing  an  adequate  awareness  of 
the  dependence  one  subject-matter 


field  has  upon  other  subject-matter 
fields  regardless  of  how  specialized 
and  aloof  those  fields  may  at  first  ap¬ 
pear.  The  need  for  a  faculty  com- 
mon-mindedness  in  providing  this  em¬ 
phasis  is  obvious.  If  the  orientation 
work  now  being  suggested,  and  prac¬ 
ticed  in  some  institutions,  for  adop¬ 
tion  in  the  first  two  years  of  the 
teacher  education  program  are  to  suc¬ 
ceed,  these  courses  must  be  handled 
with  the  fullest  cooperation  and  en¬ 
dorsement  of  each  and  every  subject 
department  else  the  program  will  be 
more  partisan  than  liberal.**  Simi¬ 
larly,  during  the  junior  and  senior 
years  the  teacher  in  training  must  be 
made  more  sensitive  to  the  limitations 
of  a  training  so  specialized  that  the 
contributions  of  other  subject-matter 
areas  are  disregarded  or  discounted. 

2.  Should  the  freshman  and  soph¬ 
omore  years  in  teacher  training  instir 
iutions  consist  chiefly  of  broad,  orien- 
tative  courses  or  should  the  traditional 
idea  of  specialization  be  continued? 

The  acceptance  of  the  last  two 
years  of  senior  high  school  and  the 
first  two  years  of  college  as  the  period 
for  providing  a  general  education  ar¬ 
gues  for  the  replacement  of  special¬ 
ized  courses  in  the  freshman  and  soph¬ 
omore  years  with  courses  of  a  more 
general,  informative,  integrative  na¬ 
ture.  The  curricular  programs  in  the 
Pasadena,  California,  Junior  College, 
and  in  the  General  College  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  ^Minnesota  are  indicative  of 
present  trends  in  organismic  and 
functional  learning  at  the  higher  edu¬ 
cation  level.® 

3.  Is  the  amount  of  time  devoted 
to  practice  teaching  so  limited  that  at- 


7  H.  M.  Lafferty,  "Professionalizing  the  Professor,”  "School  and  Society,”  47:53-55,  January 
I.  1»38. 

8H.  M.  Lafferty.  "Let's  Call  Off  the  Dogs.”  "School  and  Society,”  48:  205-208,  Aug.  13.  1938. 
9  N.  Gngelhardt  and  A.  V.  Overn,  "Secondary  Education,”  D.  Appleton-Century  Company, 
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iention  to  the  individual  needs  of  the 
student  teacher  is  at  a  premium? 

With  an  increasing  emphasis  upon 
the  values  accruing  from  putting  edu¬ 
cational  theories  and  principles  into 
practice  a  longer  period  of  time  is 
coming  to  be  given  that  phase  of 
teacher  preparation.  There  appears 
to  be  a  reciprocal  relationship  between 
the  amount  of  individual  attention 
given  to  a  student’s  teaching  problems 
during  his  practice  teaching  periods, 
and  the  number  of  trial-and-error  sit¬ 
uations  likely  to  be  encountered  by 
that  student  out  in  the  field.  From 
this  it  is  not  to  be  inferred  that  teach¬ 
ing  is  strongly  mechanistic.  Prin¬ 
ciples  of  teaching  as  well  as  specific 
skills  become  increasingly  workable  as 
they  are  pre-tried  and  pre-tested  in 
functional  situations.  The  present 
trend  toward  cadet  teaching  and  in- 
terneships  suggests  that  teachers  in 
training  can  be  better  prepared  to  an¬ 
ticipate  teaching  difficulties  and  to 
capitalize  on  student  strengths  and 
weaknesses  without  attenuating  the 
teaching  prcxsess. 

4.  Are  the  conditions  and  situa¬ 
tions  provided  for  in  the  practice 
U  aching  periods  representative  of  con¬ 
ditions  and  situations  likely  to  he.  met 
out  in  the  field? 

A  frequently  voiced  criticism  of 
teacher  training  institutions  is  to  the 
effect  that  the  professional  training  as 
given  by  the  school  does  not  function 
as  well  as  it  might  in  the  real  teach¬ 
ing  situations  met  after  graduation. 
The  environment  provided  for  the  stu¬ 
dent  teacher  and  the  environment  pro¬ 
vided  for  the  beginning  teacher  are 
frequently  too  strongly  contrasting. 
With  the  large,  well-equipped  schools 
virtually  closed  to  inexperienced 


teachers,  the  greatest  opportunitiei 
for  employment  afforded  the  begin¬ 
ning  teacher  lie  in  the  small  schools 
with  their  accompanying  inadequacies. 
Since  the  conditions  in  the  average 
teacher  training  institution  are  far 
superior  to  the  conditions  in  the  ave^ 
age  public  school,  graduates  fre¬ 
quently  find  it  difficult  to  adjust  their 
teaching  principles  and  techniques  to 
a  school  environment  foreign  to  their 
own  experiences.  A  suggested  remedy 
lies  in  reducing  the  amount  of  time 
and  emphasis  given  to  studying  the 
more  or  less  ideal  situations  that  the 
novice  is  not  likely  to  encounter  for 
some  time,  and  in  increasing  materi¬ 
ally  the  time  and  emphasis  spent  in 
studying  schools  and  school  practices 
similar  to  those  in  which  the  student 
is  most  likely  to  find  his  initial  em- 
ployunent.  A  teacher  is  likely  to  sub¬ 
scribe  to  principles  of  progressive  ed¬ 
ucation  only  when  he  can  put  those 
principles  into  practice.  Frequently 
criticism  of  modern  interpretations  of 
education  comes  from  teachers  in 
small,  poorly  equipped  schools  which 
cannot  l)egin  to  compare  favorably 
with  the  large  laboratory  and  experi¬ 
mental  schools  in  w’hich  many  of  these 
interpretations  originated.  Such  crit¬ 
icism  is  often  a  result  not  so  much 
of  the  educational  principles  involved 
having  no  workable  values  as  it  is  of 
the  teacher  not  having  had  an  oppo^ 
tunity  of  seeing  those  principles  tried 
out  under  conditions  similar  to  the 
conditions  actually  facing  him  in  the 
field. 

5.  To  what  extent  does  the  teacher 
training  institution  select  its  stu¬ 
dents? 

While  the  democratic  concept  of 
higher  education  has  divided  opiniOT 
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regarding  the  right  to  discriminate 
among  students  seeking  entrance  to 
college,  there  is  an  increasing  tend¬ 
ency  on  the  part  of  teacher  training 
institutions  to  emulate  the  restrictive 
admission  policies  adhered  to  by  med¬ 
ical  schools  and  other  professional 
schools  preparing  for  highly  special¬ 
ized  occupational  fields.  A  growing 
appreciation  of  the  need  for  a  more 
careful  preparation  before  permitting 
teachers  to  teach  suggests  an  eventual 
improvement  of  the  teacher’s  profes¬ 
sional  status.  That  this  problem  of 
teacher  selection  is  not  one  to  be 
solved  easily  and  simply  through  the 
establishment  of  norms  and  arbitrary 
standards  is  indicated  by  Kriner  who, 
after  a  five-year  study  of  the  selective 
admission  program  at  State  Teachers 
College,  California,  Pennsylvania, 
states : 

.  .  .  the  diagnosis  of  traits  for  the 
selection  of  students  for  teacher  edu¬ 
cation  must  result  from  expert  judg¬ 
ment  and  not  from  a  mathematical 
formula  or  by  accepting  only  appli¬ 
cants  who  stand  above  a  certain  pre¬ 
determined  fixed  point  of  some  crite¬ 
rion.^® 

6.  To  what  extent  is  follow-up 
work  on  alumni  carried  on? 

Does  the  responsibility  of  a  teacher 
training  institution  for  the  maximal 
growth  and  development  of  its  stu¬ 
dents  end  with  the  awarding  of  diplo¬ 
mas?  Is  the  failure  of  a  beginning 
teacher  a  reflection  upon  the  teacher 
or  is  it  the  fault  of  the  institution  in 
which  that  teacher  was  educated  ?  In¬ 
dicative  of  trends  along  this  line  of 
thought  is  the  cofiperative  plan  of  in- 
service  training  in  operation  at  the 

10 
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University  of  Nebraska.'^  The  par¬ 
ticipants  in  this  plan  are  the  faculty 
members  of  the  university,  the  Ix^in- 
ning  teachers  who  are  graduates  or 
ex-students  of  the  university,  and  the 
school  administrators  in  the  schools 
employing  these  new  teachers.  The 
beginning  teacher  who  is  having 
trouble  with  her  work,  provided  she 
made  good  in  her  practice  teaching 
and  was  recommended  for  her  present 
position  by  the  College  Placement 
Bureau  of  the  University  of  Nebras¬ 
ka,  is  visited  by  instructors  from  the 
university  in  an  effort  to  ascertain  the 
nature  of  her  difficulties  and  to  sug¬ 
gest  possible  solutions.  Adequate  and 
continuous  cooperation  through  bulle¬ 
tins,  visitations,  letters,  published  re¬ 
searches,  etc.,  serve  to:  (1)  establish 
a  warmer,  stronger,  more  personal 
feeling  on  the  part  of  the  ex-students 
and  graduates;  (2)  open  fields  for 
placing  new  teachers;  (3)  harmonize 
theory  and  practice  by  furnishing  the 
institution  with  ideas  and  actual  prob¬ 
lems  that  can  advantageously  be  in¬ 
corporated  into  the  teacher  education 
program;  and  (4)  improve  the  in¬ 
structional  efficiency  of  the  teachers 
in  the  field  by  keeping  them  con¬ 
stantly  in  touch  with  new  develop¬ 
ments  in  their  fields  of  interest. 

Teacher  training  institutions  have 
become  an  essential  part  of  our  edu¬ 
cational  system.  The  extent  to  which 
these  training  centers  realize  the  im¬ 
portance  of  their  strategic  position  and 
take  steps  to  safeguard  their  impor¬ 
tance  by  developing  truly  profession¬ 
alized  teachers,  marks  the  degree  to 
which  such  institutions  can  expect  to 
continue  to  merit  the  confidence  and 
support  of  the  American  public. 


Harry  I*  KrJner,  ‘‘Preltminary  Report  on  a  Five-Year  Study  of  Teachers  College  Admla- 
"Rducatlonal  Administration  and  Supervision,”  19:  695,  December,  1933. 

“Functional  In-Service  Training,”  “The  School  Executive.”  57:  92-93,  Octo- 
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Lea  Eolides.  Franck.  Les  Petits  Moulins 
a  Vent ;  Soeur  Monica ;  Le  Trophee. 
Couperin.  Columbia  Recording  Corpora¬ 
tion,  Bridgeport,  Conn.  Columbia  Master- 
works  X-145.  $3.50. 

Cesar  Franck  (1882-1890)  was  for  many 
years  the  organist  of  the  Church  of  Ste. 
Clothilde  in  Paris.  A  man  of  deep  spirit¬ 
ual  feeling,  it  is  often  said  that  from  his 
choir  loft  Franck  conversed  not  with  men 
but  with  angels.  Franck  turned  to  myth¬ 
ology  for  his  first  orchestral  work  and 
composed  Let  Bolides  (‘The  Aeolidae”) 
in  1876.  The  text  is  concerned  with  Aeo¬ 
lus,  the  Greek  god  of  the  winds  who  dis¬ 
covered  the  uses  of  wind  and  sail.  The 
Aeolidae  were  soft  southern  winds,  wel¬ 
come  for  their  gentleness  and  warmth, 
in  contrast  to  Zephyr,  the  violent  and 
fierce  north  wind.  The  charm  of  the 
music  lies  in  the  lovely  effect  of  breath¬ 
ing  winds,  of  warm  and  fragile  airs 
which  Franck  achieves  with  all  his  sin¬ 
cere  mysticism.  The  odd  side  of  this  set 
contains  three  selections  from  Couperin’s 
harpsichord  works  freely  transcribed  and 
arranged  for  orchestra  by  Amedeo  de 
Filippi.  The  recording  is  by  How'ard 
Barlow  and  the  Columbia  Broadcasting 
Symphony.  Tlie  album  is  a  delightful  one 
and  Mr.  Barlow  Interprets  the  Franck 
work  with  rare  insight  and  intelligence. 

The  Voice  of  Poetry — Volume  I.  An 
Anthology  of  Recorded  Verse.  Columbia 
Recording  Corporation,  Bridgeport.  Conn. 
Columbia  Masterworks  M-375.  $6.00. 

Here  is  an  album  that  every  English 
department  in  our  secondary  schools  and 
colleges  will  want  to  have  in  its  depart¬ 
mental  library.  Editb  Evans,  the  distin¬ 
guished  English  actress,  recites  some  of 
the  famous  verse  by  such  master  poets 
as  Shakespeare,  Ben  .Tonson,  Wordsworth, 
Scott,  Keats,  Byron,  and  many  others. 
Tlie  album  was  recorded  under  the  aus¬ 
pices  of  the  annual  Oxford  Festival  of 
Spoken  Poetry  and  passed  by  the  directo¬ 


rate  of  four  well-known  living  poets. 
Lawrence  Binyon,  the  distinguished  poet, 
has  tersely  and  rightly  declared  that 
these  delightful  records  will  “open  for 
man  a  door  of  delight’’  to  a  new  and 
vital  appreciation  of  pt>etry.  Miss  Evans’ 
voice  has  been  recorde<l  superbly.  This 
Columbia  album  will  appeal  to  teachers 
of  English  the  country  over.  One  awaits 
with  eager  expectancy  the  volumes  that 
are  to  follow  in  this  series. 

Ein  Heldenleben.  Richard  Strauss. 
RCA-Victor,  Camden,  New  Jersey.  Mas¬ 
terpiece  Album  M-610.  $10.00. 

Richard  Strauss  (1864-  )  is  one  of 

the  most  extraordinary  composers  of  the 
contemporary  musical  world.  He  is  a 
native  of  Munich  and  well  steeped  in  a 
rich  musical  tradition.  His  father  was  a 
horn  player  in  a  local  orchestra  and  the 
lad  was  exposed  at  an  early  date  to  the 
great  scores  of  Bach,  Haydn,  Mozart,  and 
Beethoven.  At  the  age  of  four  Strauss 
had  already  attracted  attention  by  the 
precocious  genius  he  displayed  upon  the 
piano !  Theodore  Thomas,  the  beloved 
founder  of  the  Chicago  SjTnphony  Orches¬ 
tra,  played  a  symphony  by  Strauss  at  a 
concert  in  New  York  when  the  composer 
was  but  a  man  of  twenty  years. 

Strauss  perfected  the  tone  poem  as  a 
symphonic  form.  It  was  Liszt  who  first 
perceivetl  the  possibilities  of  the  tone  po¬ 
em  but  it  has  been  Stratiss  who  developed 
the  form  to  the  full  stature  it  now  has 
attained.  Strauss’  music  is  always  vigor¬ 
ous  and  powerful  —  full  of  conflict  and 
color.  Strauss  is  a  master  among  mas¬ 
ters  of  the  art  of  orchestration.  He  it 
a  radical  too  —  a  conservative  radical  — 
and  in  his  polyphonic  complexities  he 
often  employs  cacophonous  dissonances. 

Ein  Heldenleben  (“A  Hero’s  Life’’)  if 
one  of  the  most  brilliant  of  the  Straus* 
tone  poems.  There  is  much  that  is  auto¬ 
biographical  in  this  score.  The  poem  tells 
the  story  of  the  artist  and  his  struggles. 
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bi«  defeats,  and  his  ultimate  Tictory.  The 
itork  is  divided  into  six  sections  —  the 
Hero;  the  Hero’s  Enemies;  the  Hero’s  be¬ 
loved;  the  Hero’s  battlefields;  the  Hero’s 
works  of  peace;  and  the  Hero’s  triumph. 

Eugene  Ormandy  and  the  Philadelphia 
Orchestra  have  recorded  this  highly  dra¬ 
matic  work  for  Victor  in  a  performance 
that  supersedes  all  former  recorded  ver¬ 
sions  of  this  score.  The  present  reading 
is  clear,  moving,  and  intensely  powerful. 

Symphony  Xo.  104  in  D  Major  (“Lon¬ 
don”).  Haydn.  ECA-Victor,  Camden,  New 
Jersey.  Masterpiece  Album  M-617.  $5.00. 

A  Haydn  symphony  is  always  a  delight¬ 
ful  thing.  Edwin  Fischer  and  his  Cham¬ 
ber  Orchestra  have  recorded  this  “Lon¬ 
don”  symphony  for  Victor  precisely  in 
the  manner  that  Haydn  himself  knew. 
Too  frequently  in  these  days  of  huge  or¬ 
chestras  the  S3rmphonies  of  Haydn  are 
“arranged”  in  a  manner  remote  from  the 
intentions  of  the  composer.  This  record¬ 
ing  is  both  a  charming  and  authentic 
performance  of  a  great  classical  work. 
Classes  in  music  appreciation  will  want 
to  hear  this  lovely  music  over  and  over 
again.  The  years  have  not  dimmed  the 
lustre  of  these  Haydn  scores. 

Symphony  No.  1  in  C  Minor.  Brahms. 
Columbia  Recording  Corporation,  Bridge¬ 
port,  Conn.  C!olumbia  Masterworks  Set 
M-383.  $7.50. 

Johannes  Brahms  (1833  -1897)  ap¬ 
proached  the  task  of  writing  for  the  sym¬ 
phony  orchestra  with  great  seriousness. 
He  was  a  mature  man  when  he  undertook 
the  composition  of  his  first  symphony  and 
it  is  said  that  more  than  twenty  years 
elapsed  between  the  time  Brahms  first 
conceived  of  his  Symphony  in  C  Minor 
and  its  completion.  The  work  was  com¬ 
pleted  in  September,  1876,  and  was  first 
performed,  at  Carlsruhe,  two  months  later 
on  November  sixth.  Critics  are  in  accord 
upon  the  merits  of  this  tremendous  sym¬ 
phony  and  they  are  unanimous  in  dub¬ 
bing  it  as  the  “greatest  flr$t  symphony 
ever  written.” 

The  present  recording,  by  Felix  Wein- 
gartner  and  the  London  Symphony  Or¬ 
chestra,  is  a  sympathetic  and  masterful 


reading  of  a  great  work.  The  superb  ar¬ 
chitecture  of  this  composition  is  revealed 
in  all  its  structural  beauty.  The  present 
recording,  too,  is  a  model  of  technical 
I)erfection.  Brahms’  Fir$t  Symphony  is 
an  integral  unit  for  any  library  of  re¬ 
corded  music. 

More  Songs  of  the  Oay  Nineties.  Dec- 
ca  Album  No.  48.  New  York.  Decca  Rec¬ 
ords.  $2.25. 

The  Nineties  in  America  were  years 
bustling  with  gaiety  and  robust  prosper¬ 
ity.  Few  decades  in  the  history  of  Amer¬ 
ica  can  compare  with  these  “gay”  Nine¬ 
ties  in  glamour  or  in  color.  Today  it  is 
fascinating  to  look  back  to  this  calm  and 
naive  era  and  to  the  manners  and  cus¬ 
toms  of  those  colorful  figures  that  char¬ 
acterized  this  period  of  the  Turkish  cor¬ 
ner,  the  den,  and  the  chafing  dish.  Among 
other  things  the  “gay”  Nineties  produced 
a  mass  of  songs  ranging  all  the  way  from 
the  maudlin  sentimental  ballads  of  the 
vaudeville  stage  to  the  more  elegant  songs 
of  comic  opera.  Truly  these  ditties  are 
the  folk  songs  of  the  period. 

Decca  has  gathered  about  forty-five  of 
these  songs  into  this  delightful  album. 
Frank  Luther,  Zora  Layman,  and  the 
Century  Quartet  sing  these  delectable 
tunes  with  a  refreshing  gusto.  The  al¬ 
bum  is  a  permanent  memorial  to  a  period 
that  should  never  be  forgotten.  A  great 
many  teachers  will  wish  to  use  this  al¬ 
bum  to  provide  a  living  background  for 
the  study  of  this  quaint  period  in  the 
annals  of  American  life  and  manners. 

Songs  of  Old  New  York.  Decca  Al¬ 
bum  No.  47.  New  York.  Decca  Records. 
$1.90. 

Here  is  a  volume  of  records  devoted  to 
the  songs  of  old  “York  State.”  It  is  an 
album  that  will  appeal  to  many  teachers 
of  American  history  and  American  man¬ 
ners.  The  album  itself,  together  with  the 
splendid  and  helpful  booklet  by  Carl  Car- 
nier  that  accompanies  it,  will  be  of  great 
use  in  the  modem  classroom.  Frank 
Luther,  Zora  Layman,  and  the  Ontury 
(Quartet  sing  these  folk  songs  that  date 
all  the  way  from  1650  to  1906.  There  are 
songs  of  the  Dutch  occupation,  of  the 
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Hevolution,  of  1812,  and  of  the  Erie  Ca¬ 
nal.  This  album  should  find  its  way  to 
the  musical  library  of  every  school. 

American  Folk  Songs.  Docca  Album 
No.  25.  New  York.  Decca  Records.  $2.25. 

The  American  folk  song  offers  a  splen¬ 
did  avenue  down  which  to  pursue  the 
study  of  the  manners  and  morals  of  the 
American  people.  The  folk  songs  of  a 
people  very  truly  crystallize  the  mode  of 
thinking  and  the  pattern  of  living  of  that 
people  during  a  given  era. 

This  Decca  album  comprises  some  thir¬ 
ty-odd  songs  that  are  generally  recog¬ 
nized  as  examples  of  real  American  folk 
music.  They  are  sung  by  Frank  Luther, 
as8iste<1  by  Zora  Layman  and  Leonard 
Stokes.  Tlie  album  is  one  that  will  prove 
helpful  to  the  teachers  of  .American  his¬ 
tory  and  of  .American  song. 

SINGLE  DISCS 

The  drawing  room  come<ly  was  a 
sparkling  characteristic  of  the  late  Vic¬ 
torian  period  and  the  lush  Edwardian 
era.  Oscar  Wilde’s  “The  Importance  of 
Deing  Earnest”  is  undoubtedly  the  great¬ 
est  play  of  this  fascinating  epoch.  Its 
sparkle  and  its  brilliance,  so  typical  of 
AVilde,  have  lost  none  of  their  lustre. 
Edith  Evans  and  John  Gielgud  have  re¬ 


corded  for  Victor  that  sparkling  scene 
during  which  Lady  Bracknell  interviews 
John  Worthing.  (Victor  4445;  $1.00.) 

Giovanni  Pierluigi  da  Palestrina  (15M. 
1594)  was  one  of  the  greatest  composers 
of  all  time.  With  the  exception  of  a  few 
madrigals,  the  compositions  of  this  great 
genius  were  w’ritten  for  the  use  of  the 
Church.  Victor  has  recorded  one  of  Pal¬ 
estrina’s  most  important  motets,  the  0 
Hone  Jesu.  On  the  reverse  aide  of  this 
disc  is  a  recording  of  the  Quaerite  Pri- 
mum  by  another  great  composer  of 
Church  music,  Claudio  Casciolini.  Roth 
motets  are  sung  by  the  CJioral  Society  of 
tiie  University  of  Pennsylvania,  under  the 
dire».*tion  of  Harl  McDonald.  (15731; 
$2.00.) 

Gustave  Charpentier  (I860-  )  U 

known  almost  entirely  for  his  charming 
opera  “Louise”.  Some  of  his  lighter  or¬ 
chestral  pieces,  however,  are  quite  lovely. 
Of  these  his  Imprcsnions  d'ltalie  is,  per¬ 
haps,  best  known.  He  has  also  written 
several  striking  songs.  Columbia  has 
just  issued  a  single  disc  (P-69734-D; 
$1.50)  on  which  have  been  recorded  two 
songs  by  Charpentier.  A  Mulct  is  an 
adaptation  of  a  section  of  Imprettiont 
d'ltalia  and  Let  Chrvaux  de  Bolt  in  a 
setting  of  one  of  Verlaine’s  poems.  Jean 
rianel,  tenor,  sings  both  songs. 
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Training  for  the  Modem  Office.  By 
gdvin  M.  Robinson.  McGraw-Hill  Book 
Company,  Inc.,  New  York.  1939.  xvi  -f- 
543  pages.  $1.98. 

For  a  long  time  progressive  commercial 
teachers  have  been  aware  of  the  need  of 
developing  occupational  understanding  as 
well  as  occupational  skill  in  the  training 
of  future  office  employees.  Higher  level 
positions  come  to  those  who  possess 
other  assets  in  addition  to  the  ability  to 
perform  routine  tasks  with  a  high  de¬ 
gree  of  skiil. 

Without  a  doubt  Professor  Robinson 
has  made  a  real  contribution  to  the  im¬ 
provement  of  instruction  in  office  prac¬ 
tice  courses  by  providing  materials  in  his 
book  which  strike  directly  at  the  heart 
of  this  problem.  The  major  thesis  of  the 
text  is  that  of  developing  an  understand¬ 
ing  of  the  meaning  and  importance  of 
office  work.  After  a  brief  discussion  of 
business  organization  and  the  place  of 
the  office  in  modern  business,  the  author 
considers  the  functions  and  work  of  each 
separate  department  in  a  modern  office, 
and  in  conclusion  offers  some  suggestions 
on  personality  in  business  and  on  how  to 
get  a  job  and  how  to  keep  it.  A  unique 
feature  of  the  book  is  the  use  of  an  or¬ 
ganization  chart  which  provides  the  stu¬ 
dent  with  a  general  overview  of  the  work 
of  each  department  discussed. 

Teachers  of  office  practice  and  machine 
clerical  courses  will  find  this  book  an 
adequate  supplement  to  the  technical  skill 
work  of  the  course.  It  is  definitely  not 
a  machine  clerical  or  office  practice  man¬ 
ual,  but  rather  a  textbook  of  information 
about  office  duties.  Likewise,  teachers  of 
Junior  Business  Training  and  others  who 
are  engaged  in  giving  vocational  guid¬ 
ance  to  students  will  discover  this  a  valu- 
sble  reference  book. — Paul  L.  SAT.sorvn, 
Associate  Professor  of  Commercial  Edu¬ 
cation,  Boston  University. 


Journalism  and  Life.  By  Dwight  E. 
Mitchell.  Little,  Brown  and  Co.  $1.50. 

“Journalism  ought  to  serve  as  a  medi¬ 
um  for  social  integration,"  believes  Au¬ 
thor  Mitchell,  and  this  idea  he  uses  for 
the  keynote  of  his  new  text  in  journalism 
for  secondary  schools,  including  junior 
colleges.  He  wants  numerous  upperclass¬ 
men  to  study  journalism.  They  are  to  use 
a  knowledge  of  its  aims,  principles,  and 
methods  and  experience  in  its  practice 
better  to  understand  and  to  fit  into  the 
socinl  unit  in  which  they  find  themselves. 
Mr.  Mitchell  thinks  the  school  is  such  a 
social  unit,  but  he  wants  the  course  in 
journalism  to  socialize  students  into  big¬ 
ger  communities  as  well. 

The  author  is  teacher  of  journalism  at 
Boise,  Idaho,  high  school.  Writing  the 
])reface  for  him  is  Holland  D.  Roberts, 
professor  of  English  at  Stanford  Univer¬ 
sity,  who  refers  to  Mr.  Mitchell’s  book  as 
“sturdy,”  combining  “social  vision  with 
technical  expertness.”  “The  result,”  says 
I’rofessor  Roberts,  “is  a  book  that  paves 
the  way  for  the  introduction  of  school 
journalism,  not  alone  as  a  special  subject, 
but  for  every  student.” 

The  reviewer  will  agree  with  Professor 
Roberts  that  here  is  a  sturdy  book.  Its 
477  pages  are  loaded  with  discussions 
about  adult  and  school  journalism. 
Scarcely  any  topic  is  neglected;  for  ex¬ 
ample,  there  is  even  a  brief  history  of 
American  journalism.  All  departments  of 
daily  newspapers  and  their  sub-divisions 
and  similar  parts  of  the  school  newspaper 
and  annual  are  given  full  treatment. 
These  qualities  make  the  book  valuable 
at  least  as  an  adjunct  to  books  teachers 
of  journalism  now  employ.  Every  chap¬ 
ter  is  followed  by  references  in  other 
books,  and  at  the  end  of  the  text  there 
is  a  bibliography  that  deserves  the  name 
colossal.  There  are  numerous  illustra¬ 
tions  from  dally  and  high  school  papers. 

As  a  text  this  book  could  have  some¬ 
what  better  exercises.  To  be  sure,  every 
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chapter  is  followed  by  plenty  of  sugges¬ 
tions  for  practice  work,  but  the  sugges¬ 
tions  are  short  and  general.  There  are 
few  exercises  that  are  sufficiently  devel¬ 
oped  to  make  them  useful  as  projects  or 
activities.  Thus,  while  the  author  is 
highly  progressive  in  his  point  of  view 
that  journalism  should  help  to  integrate 
pupils  socially,  he  is  not  quite  so  progres¬ 
sive  in  his  suggested  methods.  One  gets 
the  idea  that  the  pupil  must  do  consider¬ 
able  reading,  and  then  do  something  to 
illustrate.  For  the  first  semester  course 
there  is  lucking  suggestions  for  group  ac¬ 
tivity.  Working  on  the  school  publica¬ 
tion,  of  course,  always  provides  plenty  of 
chance  for  group  activity  that  will  edu¬ 
cate  toward  social  adjustment. — Carl  G. 
Miller. 

Consumer  Economics.  By  Ada  Kennedy 
and  Cora  Vaughn.  Published  by  The 
Manual  Arts  Press,  Peoria,  Illinois.  360 
pages.  $1.92. 

The  authors  of  Con$umer  Economic* 
have  written  an  extremely  interesting 
and  valuable  book  for  everyone  who 
spends  money  —  which  category  includes 
everyone  but  infants.  While  the  book  is 
primarily  designed  for  use  in  senior  high 
school  and  junior  college,  its  contents  are 
worthy  of  every  adult’s  attention.  The 
book  can  be  recommended  not  only  as  a 
text  in  consumer  education,  but  also  as 
a  reference  in  social  science,  home  eco¬ 
nomics,  and  business  courses.  People  in 
adult  education  classes  will  find  it  worthy 
of  study. 

The  book  begins  with  an  account  of 
the  place  and  importance  of  the  consu¬ 
mer,  the  role  of  money  in  exchange,  and 
the  need  for  planning  the  use  of  money. 
After  a  general  discussion  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  involved  in  buying,  the  supplying  of 
specific  wants  are  discussed  —  separate 
chapters  deal  with  problems  involved  in 
buying  food,  drugs,  cosmetics,  textiles, 
men’s  and  women’s  clothing,  shoes  and 
hosiery,  and  houses  and  household  fur¬ 
nishings.  Finally  there  is  a  unit  with  a 


chapter  each  on  banking,  credit  purchas. 
ing,  investment,  and  insurance. 

Examples  of  the  valuable  points  di*. 
cussed  in  the  book  are :  How  to  recognise 
real  and  artificial  silk,  how  much  protec¬ 
tion  the  Pure  Food  and  Drug  Law  actu¬ 
ally  provides,  what  six  per  cent  on  install¬ 
ment  buying  really  means,  and  how  much 
and  what  kind  of  insurance  one  should 
carry.  Similar  types  of  information  are 
given  for  other  items  for  which  money 
is  spent.  Each  chapter  is  followed  by 
an  extensive  list  of  references  for  fur¬ 
ther  reading. 

Technology  and  Labor.  A  Study  in  the 
Human  Problems  of  Labor  Saving.  By 
Elliott  Dunlap  Smith.  In  collaboration 
with  Richmond  Carter  Nyman.  Yale  Uni¬ 
versity  Press,  New  Haven.  1939.  222 

pages.  $2.50. 

This  splendid  research  study  is  another 
in  the  series  of  publications  of  the  Insti¬ 
tute  of  Human  Relations  of  Yale  Univer¬ 
sity.  The  authors  have  studied  in  great 
detail  the  “stretch-out”  system  in  the  oot- 
ten-weaving  industry.  Eighteen  cotton 
mills  were  involved  in  the  experiment  and 
first-hand  data  were  obtained  at  the  mills 
and  in  the  mill  communities.  Most  inten¬ 
sive  study  was  given  w’here  the  change 
to  the  “stretch-out”  system  was  in  prog¬ 
ress.  In  a  brief  introduction  the  investi¬ 
gators  indicate  the  scope  of  their  study 
and  its  limitations  and  its  implications. 
The  development  of  technological  efficien¬ 
cy  in  the  use  of  labor  is  an  outstanding 
characteristic  of  modern  industry  and  it 
is  also  a  fruitful  source  of  labor  distress 
and  labor  unrest.  Labor  has  almost  uni¬ 
versally  dreaded  the  installation  of  labor- 
saving  devices  and  this  dread  has  often 
resulted  in  a  serious  impediment  to  the 
development  of  labor  efficiency.  Through¬ 
out  this  most  Interesting  study  the  inven- 
tigators  have  been  careful  to  indicate  the 
social,  economic,  and  psychological  »s- 
|jects  of  the  problem  as  mill  after  mill 
turned  to  the  multiple  loom  system. — 
Wn.LTAM  P.  Sears,  Jr.,  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity. 


